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XT.  S.  Senator  from  Alabama. 
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TO  HONOR  MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY. 

The  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Association,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  the  following 
pamphlets  for  sale: 

1.  A Sketch  of  Maury.  By  Miss  Maria  Blair. 

2.  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buford  Phillips. 

3.  Memorials  to  Three  Great  Virginians — Lee,  Jackson,  Maury.  By  John  Coke, 
Miller,  and  Morgan. 

4.  Financial  Prospectus. 

All  four  sent  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Order  from  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt,  1014  West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


J.  A.  JOEL  & CO. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S.,  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


OLD  BOOKS. 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  some  valuable  works  on  Confederate  history 
now  very  scarce: 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy.  Compiled  by  Hon.  James  D. 


Richardson.  Two  volumes;  cloth  bound $7  00 

Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Gen.  A.  L.  Long.  Good  copy;  cloth 5 00 

Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Frank  H.  Alfriend 4 00 

Memorial  Volume  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones 4 00 

Service  Afloat  During  the  War  between  the  States.  By  Admiral  Raphael 

Semmes.  Good  copy;  original  edition 7 50 

Shelby  and  His  Men.  By  John  N.  Edwards 5 00 

Campaigns  of  Forrest  and  His  Cavalry.  Jordan  and  Pryor 5 00 

Confederate  Wizards  of  the  Saddle.  By  Gen.  B.  H.  Young 5 00 

Four  Years  with  General  Lee.  By  Col.  Walter  L.  Taylor 4 00 

Life  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston.  By  Col.  W.  P.  Johnston 5 00 

Partisan  Life  with  Mosby.  By  Col.  John  Scott 4 00 

Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.  By  Mrs.  Roger  Pryor 3 00 

Four  Years  Under  Marse  Robert.  By  Major  Stiles 3 50 

Advance  and  Retreat.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Hood 3 50 

Popular  Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Miss  Emily  Mason 4 00 

Mosby’s  Rangers.  By  J.  J.  Williamson 4 00 

Women  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Underwood 3 50 

Early  Life  and  Letters  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  By  T.  J.  Arnold 1 50 

Order  from  the  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Mrs.  George  W.  Lewis,  whose  hus- 
band is  superintendent  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Home  at  Ardmore,  Okla.,  wishes  to 
secure  the  war  record  of  her  father,  S.  F. 
Lee,  but  does  not  know  with  what  com- 
mand he  served.  He  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  went  to  South  Carolina  and 
married  there;  doubtless  he  also  en- 
listed from  there.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
comrade  or  friend  of  those  days  can  give 
her  the  information  wanted. 


Mrs.  D.  M.  Hays,  of  Gainesville,  Tex., 
315  Weaver  Street,  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  survivors  of  the  2nd  Texas 
Regiment  who  remember  her  husband, 
David  Madison  Hays,  who  served 
throughout  the  war  in  Company  F of 
that  regiment,  Moore’s  Brigade,  West- 
ern Army.  She  is  trying  to  get  a pen- 
sion. 


“ OUR  OWN  STARS  AND  BARS.  ” 
Beautiful  song  now  being  used  ex- 
tensively on  all  Southern  programs. 
W as  sung  at  the  Tampa  reunion.  Suita- 
ble for  all  Southern  celebrations.  Get 
your  copy  or  copies  now.  Price,  35 
cents  per  copy,  or  three  copies  for  $1. 
All  money  derived  from  sale  over  ex- 
penses will  go  to  the  Stone  Mountain 
fund.  Send  order  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  K. 
Wooten,  107  East  King  Street,  Kinston, 
N.  C. 


FOR  SALE. 

An  old  diary  and  documents,  kept 
and  signed  by  W.  II.  Organ,  a Confed- 
erate soldier,  after  he  was  captured  by 
the  Federals. 

Many  antiques  also  offered;  prices 
reduced  for  June. 

Address  217  East  Vine  Street,  Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 


Wanted. — An  autograph  of  the  late 
Col.  Charles  Marshall,  of  Baltimore, 
Mil.,  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Send  description  and  price  to  J.  Friend 
Lodge,  “Sunset,”  Bustleton,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
under  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Acceptance  of  maiing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion 1103,  act  of  October  3,  1917,  and  authorized  on  July  5,  1918. 

Published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ' 
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United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association, 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  NO.  1. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  Houston,  Tex Commander  in  Chief 

Gen.  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 

DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  E.  D.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  A.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore,  Ala Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  A.  Miller,  Abilene,  Tex Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Ala  b ama — Jasper 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

Florida — Tallahassee 

Georgia — Vidalia 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana — Coushatta 

Maryland — Baltimore 

Mississippi — Magnolia 

Missouri — Kansas  City 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville 

Oklahoma — T ulsa 

South  Carolina — Columbia. 

Tennessee — Nashville 

Texas — Dallas 

Virginia — Petersburg 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg. . 
California — Los  Angeles. . . 


Gen.  T.  P.  Lamkin 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

. . .Gen.  T.  J.  Appleyard 
, .Gen.  M.  G.  Murchison 
.Gen.  N.  B.  Deacherage 
. . . Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens 
. . .Gen.  H.  M.  Wharton 
. . . .Gen.  W.  M.  Wroten 

Gen.  A.  A.  Pearson 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager 

. . Gen.  D.  W.  McLaurin 
. .Gen.  John  P.  Hickman 

R.  C.  Cornwall 

. .Gen.  Homer  Atkinson 
Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  C.  I.  Walker,  Charleston,  S.  C Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  James  A.  Thomas,  Dublin,  Ga Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  Felix  H.  Robertson,  Waco,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


COMMEMORATING  THE  SERVICES  OF  JEFFERSON 
DAVIS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  June  3,  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  a bowlder  commemorating 
the  services  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  also  marking  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  St.  John  Alison  Law- 
ton,  President;  Miss  Decca  Lamar  West,  Chairman  of  Bowl- 
der Committee,  U.  D.  C. 


Headquarters  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  May  4,  1927. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Lieut.  General  R.  A.  Miller, 
Commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  U.  C.  V. 
Col.  R.  O.  Cornwall,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  hereby  appointed  to 
command  the  Texas  Division  until  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Division,  to  be  held  in  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  October  6, 
1927. 

By  command  of  J.  C.  Foster,  General  Commanding. 

Harry  Rene  Lee,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


A TTENTION,  COMMA  NDBRS  / 

To  Department , Division,  and  Brigade  Commanders 
Greetings:  The  Commanders  of  Departments,  Divisions,  and 
Brigades  are  requested  to  fill  their  full  quota  of  staff  appoint- 
ments as  early  as  possible,  advising  their  recipient  so  honored 
to  apply  for  his  commission,  accompanied  with  the  fees,  as 
'.oon  after  notification  is  received  as  may  be  convenient. 

Application  for  commissions  and  remittance  of  fees  to  be 
forwarded  to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  Assistant  to  the  Adjutant 
General,  7219  Freret  Street,  New  Orleans.  Receipts  will  be 
issued  from  the  General  Headquarters  without  delay. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  lists  be  forwarded  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  so  the  full  staff  appointments  may  go  on 
record. 

With  kindly  greeting  to  the  veterans  composing  our 
federation,  and  a heart  full  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
the  many  expressions  of  good  will  and  cooperation  I am 
receiving  daily,  I am 

Your  comrade  and  well  wisher, 

J.  C.  Foster,  Commander  in  Chief. 
Houston,  Tex.,  May  14,  1927. 


How  Many  Survivors? — How  many  are  left  of  the  famous 
old  Stonewall  Brigade?  Andrew  Davidson  Long,  of  Ladonia, 
Tex.,  now  eighty-three,  is  one  of  them,  and  would  like  to 
know  of  others. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


E.  D.  PORE,  Editor. 


SACRED  ANNIVERSARIES. 
June  3. — Jefferson  Davis. 


SWORD  AND  PEN. 

Ancient  among  the  feuds,  never  before 
Did  this  fell  strife  so  menace  as  to-day — 

This  duel  to  the  death,  with  Mind  at  bay 
And  Might  in  perfect  fettle,  fierce  of  roar; 

Roused  by  low  passion  and  the  lust  of  gore, 

The  ruthless  Sword,  forcing  the  awesome  fray, 

Seems  destined  to  the  hilt  to  have  its  way — 

Seems  verging  on  the  role  of  conqueror. 

Courage!  Above  the  crimson  river’s  flow, 

Above  the  ravaged  homes  and  ruined  land, 

Justice  and  Love  outlive  Hate’s  wildest  gust; 

The  Pen  supreme  shall  yet  subdue  the  foe — 

Shall  doom,  by  man’s  consent  and  God’s  command, 
The  reeking  saber  to  eternal  rust!  — Anon. 


A PATRIOTIC  PROTEST. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  proved  them- 
selves to  be  true  descendants  of  the  patriots  who  won  their 
independence  and  then  established  a republican  union  of 
sovereign  States  when,  in  their  national  congress,  just  con- 
cluded, they  demanded  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  those 
States  and  sounded  a warning  to  the  women  of  the  land  to 
scan  critically  all  proposed  legislation  which  would  affect 
the  home  and  the  care  and  education  of  children. 

“ Investigate  the  origin  and  object  of  all  legislation.  Ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,”  warned  the  committee  on  national  legislation. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  are  as  awake 
to  their  duty  as  were  the  Minutemen  of  1775.  They  must 
have  recalled  that  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  that  ‘‘the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  it 
by  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to 
the  people.”  That  is  the  direct  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  vigorous  resolution  the  congress  adopted,  which  demands 
that  all  activities  of  the  Federal  government  be  confined  to 
the  effective  discharge  of  the  national  duties  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  government  by  the  Constitution,  and 
that  all  Federal  activities  not  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  those  national  duties  be  discontinued  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
thereby  restoring  to  our  nation,  our  States,  and  our  individual 
citizens  the  respective  responsibilities  imposed  by  the  form 
of  government  for  which  our  forefathers  fought,  worked,  and 
died. — Exchange. 


Last  Public  Address  of  Jefferson  Davis. — In  the  State 
Capitol  of  Mississippi,  his  native  State,  Jefferson  Davis  made 
his  last  public  address  on  March  10,  1884,  forty-three  years 
ago.  In  that  address,  worthily  a farewell,  he  said:  ‘‘It  be- 
hooves the  Southern  people  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Union,  to  show  to  the  world  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the 
patriotism  of  our  people  is  not  measured  by  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  but  is  as  broad  as  the  obligations  they  have 
assumed,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  our  ocean-bound  domain.” 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  DISASTER. 

The  tragic  situation  in  our  beautiful  Mississippi  Valley 
section  has  aroused  our  whole  country  to  the  importance  of 
finding  some  means  by  which  this  catastrophe  may  be  pre- 
vented in  future  years.  It  is  too  big  an  undertaking  for  any 
section,  and  that  the  government  should  assume  this  responsi- 
bility seems  a logical  conclusion.  Its  representatives  are  now 
making  a study  of  the  situation,  and  doubtless  an  engineering 
committee  will  be  appointed  to  begin  the  work  of  flood  pre- 
vention for  the  future.  Much  has  been  done  for  relief  of  the 
sufferers  in  this  great  disaster,  and  there  is  much  more  to  be 
done  to  give  them  a start  toward  rehabilitation.  Many  homes 
and  plantations  have  been  practically  obliterated,  and  their 
owners  will  need  financial  help  in  establishing  homes  else- 
where. There  has  been  liberal  response  to  the  call  for  funds, 
and  there  will  be  more  calls,  to  which  every  one  not  in  this 
ruined  area  should  feel  it  a duty  to  respond.  It  is  impossible 
to  realize  the  situation  without  being  there;  but  we  know  that 
every  dollar  is  needed. 

An  extra  session  of  Congress  may  be  called  in  order  to  make 
provision  for  relieving  the  distress  and  need  occasioned  by 
this  unprecedented  flood,  and  none  of  us  will  object  to  an 
unprecedented  appropriation  of  our  government  funds  for 
the  necessary  relief.  Congress  has  been  generous  in  past  years 
in  making  appropriations  for  relief  from  disasters  in  foreign 
countries,  and  even  more  should  be  done  for  our  own.  The 
following  appropriations  in  late  years  show  that  our  money 
and  supplies  have  been  used  in  generous  measure: 

On  December  22,  1921,  $20,000,000  was  appropriated  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  from  famine  in  Russia. 

On  January  20,  1922,  $4,000,000  worth  of  medical  supplies 
were  made  available  for  further  relief  of  these  sufferers. 

On  May  28,  1924,  a blanket  order  for  the  use  of  naval  sup- 
plies for  earthquake  sufferers  in  Japan  was  issued. 

On  February  24,  1925,  Congress  also  made  available  a 
credit  of  $6,000,000  for  the  issuance  of  supplies  for  the  relief 
of  earthquake  sufferers  in  Japan. 

A billion  dollars  would  not  restore  this  valley  to  its  former 
condition,  but  it  would  go  a long  way  toward  it.  Let  us  all 
ask  this  help  from  our  government. 

The  following  comes  from  a good  friend,  W.  A.  Everman, 
of  Greenville,  Miss.,  right  in  the  worst  flood  district: 

‘‘This  is  the  twenty-fifth  day  that  I have  been  marooned 
by  the  flood,  first  in  second  story  and  later  on  first  floor.  The 
water  is  fifteen  inches  deep  in  my  yard  and  is  falling  one  inch 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

“No  language  can  exaggerate  the  loss  of  life  or  property 
damage  caused  by  this  flood.  Just  think  of  one-third  of  the 
area  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  a distance  of  nine  hundred 
miles,  with  crevasses  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Total  area  in  acres,  eighteen 
million,  and  six  million  now  under  water. 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  appealed  to 
for  special  session  of  Congress  without  success.  It  will  require 
ten  millions  of  dollars  to  close  breaks,  and  our  levee  boards 
have  empty  treasuries  and  no  revenues  this  year  in  possibly 
eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  flooded  sections.” 


Reunion  of  Mountain  Remnant  Brigade. — Commander 
Z.  I.  Williams,  Mountain  Remnant  Brigade,  5th  Texas 
Division,  U.  C.  V.,  issues  a call  for  their  annual  reunion  at 
Christoval,  Tex.,  July  27-29.  All  attending  are  expected  to 
bring  their  bedding;  cots  and  tents  will  be  provided. 
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THE  SOUTH  NEGLECTFUL  OF  DUTY. 

The  following  comes  from  Harry  F.  Barrell,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  and  calls  attention  to  a great  neglect  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Southern  children.  He  says: 

“I  was  too  young  to  be  in  the  grand  contest  for  State 
Rights  and  personal  liberty  and  the  preservation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  as 
laid  down  in  the  formation  of  our  government,  apd  later  so 
ably  defined  and  defended  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Jefferson 
Davis,  having  been  born  in  December,  1858,  but  I have  always 
been  a stanch  defender  of  those  principles  and  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  political  campaigns  since,  as  a ten-year-old  boy, 
I worked  and  shouted  for  Seymour  and  Blair  in  1868.  I have 
been  a voter  in  Florida  since  1920,  and  have  always  stood  for 
State  Rights,  Free  Trade,  and  Personal  Liberty,  writing  and 
speaking  in  every  campaign,  State  or  national,  up  to  and 
including  1916,  when  broken  health  prevented  my  taking  an 
active  part.  I have  been  both  surprised  and  shocked  to  see 
the  way  in  which  the  South  has  allowed  the  great  principles  of 
our  forefathers,  the  history  of  our  glorious  war  for  Right  and 
Liberty,  1861-65,  and  the  lives  and  deeds  of  our  glorious 
leaders — Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
and  the  hosts  of  others  who  fought  for  the  gray — to  be  almost 
totally  ignored  in  our  schools.  I have  questioned  hundreds  of 
school  children  and  high  school  graduates  here  in  Florida,  and 
very  few  know  anything  about  the  Confederacy,  the  war  of 
1861-65,  or  the  great  Southern  leaders,  the  Confederate 
flags,  or  even  the  fact  that  their  State  seceded  or  fought  for 
liberty.  It  should  be  seen  to  that  every  Southern  State  has 
in  its  schools  portraits  or  busts  of  these  great  Southerners, 
and  that  they  use  textbooks  which  set  forth  fully  and  fairly 
the  glorious  history  of  our  beloved  Southland.” 


MISSOURI  CONFEDERATE  PENSIONS. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  was  made  for  pensions  to  Confederate 
veterans  of  the  State  who  are  now  in  need,  the  allowance 
being  about  ten  dollars  per  month.  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  leading  veterans  of  the  State  worked  hard  to 
secure  this  appropriation  by  the  State,  for  outside  of  the  Con- 
federate Home  at  Higginsville,  Missouri  had  made  no  pro- 
vision to  care  for  her  destitute  veterans  of  the  Confederacy 
in  their  old  age  and  feebleness.  The  success  of  their  effort 
means  that  these  veterans  will  now  have  a little  more  bodily 
comfort. 

It  seems  that  Missouri  passed  a pension  law  in  1913,  and 
that  pensions  were  paid  to  veterans  of  that  State  for  three 
years,  but  the  next  appropriation  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Gardner  and  no  pensions  had  been  paid  since.  A very  strange 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  a governor,  and  Missouri  has  at 
last  righted  that  wrong. 


Monument  to  Both  Sides. — A Droop  Mountain  Battle 
Field  Commission  was  authorized  by  the  late  legislature  of 
West  Virginia  and  was  organized  with  John  D.  Sutton,  of 
Sutton,  Braxton  County,  as  chairman;  N.  F.  Kendall,  of 
Taylor  County,  secretary;  and  the  following  members:  M.  M. 
Harrison,  of  Putnam  County;  R.  F.  Kidd,  of  Gilmer  County; 
A.  L.  Helmick,  of  Tucker  County.  This  commission  is  em- 
powered to  select  a site  on  Droop  Mountain  for  a momunent 
to  commemorate  the  battle  there  on  November  6,  1863,  which 
will  be  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  both  Confederate  and 
Union  soldiers. 

6* 


Another  Contrast  between^Washington  and  Lincoln. 
- — In  his  farewell  address,  Washington  styled  the  union  of 
States,  or  the  government  of  the  United  States,  an  “experi- 
ment,” and  solemnly  warned  that  “geographic  discrimina- 
tions”— i.e.,  aggressive  sectionalism — would  endanger  that 
experiment.  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, uttered  a like  warning  when  the  “Missouri  Ques- 
tion ” rocked  the  country.  Lincoln  and  those  with  him  flouted 
these  warnings,  and,  using  the  question  of  negro  slavery  as  a 
screen  for  tariff  and  other  matters  of  economics,  split  the 
Union  by  electing  a sectionalist  candidate,  by  a sectional 
vote,  on  a sectional  platform.  Lincoln  did  not  “save  the 
union”  of  Washington  and  the  other  Revolutionary  Fathers; 
he  helped  to  destroy  it,  then  saved  the  Republican  Party  by 
instituting  a totally  different  union  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  • 
Lloyd  T.  Everett. 


Children’s  Ideas  of  Greatness. — School  children,  ap- 
parently, have  no  conventional  ideas  for  judging  greatness. 
Prof.  L.  A.  Williams,  of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  California,  announced  he  had  reached  this  conclusion  by  a 
test  of  more  than  three  thousand  school  children.  Amusing 
details  of  the  test  were  made  public  by  Professor  Williams. 
The  pupils  gave  the  following  an  equal  number  of  votes  for 
greatness:  Sherlock  Holmes,  Andrew  Jackson,  Charles  Chap- 
lin, Mohammed,  Buffalo  Bill,  Benito  Mussolini,  Ronald 
Amundsen,  and  President  Coolidge.  Along  with  them  ran 
Moses,  Nicolai  Lenine,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Corot,  Galileo, 
and  a few  others.  When  Mr.  Williams  asked  the  children  to 
give  their  reasons  for  believing  in  the  greatness  of  their  heroes, 
some  of  the  answers  were : “ Rockfeller — Deader  in  oil  stations. 
“Woodrow  Wilson— Signed  the  contract  for  the  World  War.” 
“Lincoln — Because  he  was  simple.”  “ Coolidge — Sees  that  the 
people  do  right  by  prohibition.”  “Jefferson — Leader  of  free 
love.”  “Galileo — Made  his  pupils  invent  the  thermometer.” 
August  Vollmar,  Chief  of  Police,  of  Berkeley,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  received  the  same  number  of  votes  as  the  greatest 
of  the  great. — The  Sunday  Citizen,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Good  Words  for  the  Veteran. — Commander  S.  C. 
Trammell,  of  Camp  No.  1180  U.  C.  V.,  of  Kemper  County, 
Miss.,  says  this  of  the  Veteran:  “No  Confederate  veteran 
can  afford  to  miss  a single  copy  of  this  valuable  magazine,  the 
official  organ  of  our  association.  Not  only  the  veterans,  but 
each  Son  and  Daughter  and  every  descendant  of  Confederate 
soldiers  should  subscribe  and  read  the  history  of  and  the  serv- 
ice rendered  to  our  Southland.  The  principles  for  which  the 
South  contested  on  the  battle  fields  still  live  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  Southerners,  and  will  live  on  for  generations  to  come. 
Our  greatest  accomplishment  and  honest  purpose  is  to  have 
true  history  of  the  War  between  the  States  imparted.  To  the 
noble  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  be  given  all  praise  in 
commemorating  the  valor,  courage,  sacrifice,  endurance,  and 
determination  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  illustrious 
leaders,  which  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Stone 
Mountain,  God’s  gift  to  the  South,  the  most  wonderful  of 
his  creations  in  this  country,  will  stand  a perpetual  monu- 
ment to  their  memory  to  the  end  of  time.  It  will  be  the 
Mecca  of  our  Southland,  the  hallowed  ground  of  sacred 
memories.  . . . Let  us  stand  steadfastly  by  the  organ  of 

our  association,  the  Confederate  Veteran,  increase  its 
circulation,  and  hold  up  the  editor’s  faithful  purpose  in  giv- 
ing us  true  history.” 
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GOD  IN  MAN. 

BY  W.  H.  GIBBS,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

What  makes  men  sublime  and  raises  them  above 
Their  fellows,  winning  reverence  and  love 
From  others  as  their  right  and  as  their  due? 

They  are  men  of  flesh — men  like  me  and  you; 

The  bodies  weak,  that  bind  us  prone  to  earth, 

They  have  with  all  their  ills.  Whence  comes  the  worth 
That  wins  our  tribute  of  respect  and  praise 
As  due  to  beings  that  our  natures  raise? 

’Tis  power  of  fearless,  loving  heart  and  mind 
That,  godlike,  lifts  men  high  above  their  kind; 

'Tis  mighty  soul  that  scorns  the  body’s  sway 
O’er  self,  yet  bends  to  move  its  ills  away 
From  other’s  paths,  or  aid  them  ill  to  bear, 

Leading  out  from  darkness — lending  light  to  cheer. 

’Tis  self-suppression— loving  thought  of  others 
That  make  them  seem  like  noble  elder  brothers, 

Who  help  to  guide  our  faltering  steps  along 
The  paths  of  good,  and  shun  the  paths  of  wrong. 

The  men  that  win  us  thus  are  not  the  kind 
That  are  self-vaunting  and  self-seeking,  blind 
To  faults  in  self.  They  are  men  who  see 
Self-frailty,  and  pardon  such  in  you  and  me. 

They,  lowly  in  themselves,  make  others  high, 

And  teach  their  fellows  how  to  live  and  die. 

Where  blame  might  rest  elsewhere,  they  take  the  blame, 
And  bear  the  burden  of  another’s  shame. 

While  mourning  other’s  ills,  self-suffering  gives  no  sign. 
Such  men  prove  human  nature  kin  to  the  divine. 

In  battle  or  in  peace  they  seek  the  front, 

Not  for  glory,  but  to  bear  the  brunt 
And  brave  the  danger,  help  to  lighten  load, 

Or  make  for  feebler  steps  an  easier  road. 

Such  men  are  few,  above  all  such  I see 
One  giant  figure — Robert  Edward  Lee. 


SIXTY-TWO  YEARS  FROM  APPOMATTOX. 

BY  C.  M.  MILLER,  KEYSER,  W.  VA. 

It  all  comes  up  from  distant  memories  as  vivid  as  are  the 
events  of  but  yesterday.  Yet,  looking  about  us,  what  changes 
are  found  under  the  lights  and  shadows  of  that  long  span  of 
years.  The  few  now  remaining  of  the  thousands  who,  with 
tired  bodies  and  broken  hopes,  turned  from  the  burning 
rafters  and  ashes  of  the  Confederacy  that  Sunday  morning, 
April  9,  1865,  are  to-day  but  withered  and  drooping  branches 
of  once  robust  oaks  of  the  mortal  forest. 

A class  of  historians,  biographers,  and  contributors  to  publi- 
cations of  far-reaching  circulation  continue  to  delve  for  any 
semblance  of  truth  in  framing  up  their  shallow  and  unwar- 
ranted statements  of  an  offering  of  the  sword  of  General  Lee 
to  General  Grant  in  the  capitulation  of  Appomattox.  With 
this  for  years  exploded  myth  as  the  one  apparent  object  in 
view,  a writer  in  Collier's  Weekly,  dated  March  12,  1927,  seeks 
in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  stable  newly  discovered  testimony 
from  the  negro  body  servant  of  General  Lee,  as  an  eyewitness 
to  much  no  one  but  this  faithful  old  servant  ever  saw,  to  prove 
by  him  a sword  presentation  several  times  denied  by  General 
Grant  over  his  own  name  in  print,  and  not  recorded  or  even 
mentioned  by  staff  officers  of  the  two  chiefs  officially  acting 
in  the  ceremonies.  The  illustrious  commander  of  the  Southern 
armies  was  too  great  and  kind  a man  to  be  ignoble  to  his  loyal 
servant,  or  to  anyone,  but  it  is  absurd  for  any  writer  to  rank 
him  on  such  level  as  is  disclosed  in  the  article  referred  to. 


In  letters  that  are  historic,  bearing  date  back  several  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  surrender,  Generals  Lee  and  Grant  had 
concluded  the  cartel  of  surrender  in  which  appears  the  dis- 
tinctly stated  term,  “ Officers  shall  retain  their  side  arms  ”;  and 
in  the  formal  meeting  at  the  McLean  house,  that  cartel, 
agreed  upon  several  days  in  advance  by  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  army  chiefs,  was  strictly  observed,  except,  at 
the  request  of  General  Lee,  a few  lines  were  added  covering 
the  right  of  surrendered  soldiers  to  their  horses  and  the  issue 
of  rations  for  distribution.  These  facts  are  stated  both  by 
Col.  Charles  Marshall,  acting  in  the  negotiation  upon  the  part 
of  General  Lee,  and  by  General  Horace  Porter,  similarly 
acting  on  the  part  of  General  Grant.  Both  state  that  General 
Lee  wore  a new  uniform,  with  a handsome  sword  and  sash, 
and  that  General  Grant  wore  a simple  blouse,  without  either 
sword  or  sash;  and  that  General  Grant  courteously  apologized 
to  General  Lee,  saying  his  dress  suit  and  sword  were  with  the 
baggage  wagon,  which  at  that  time  had  not  come  up.  This 
apology  was  the  only  reference,  either  spoken  or  implied,  to  a 
sword  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  confirmatory 
formality.  Collier's  has  General  Grant  on  this  occasion 
faultlessly  arrayed  in  a brilliant  uniform,  sitting  as  if  in 
parlor  dress. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  mention  to  add  that  the  two 
records  of  this  final  conference,  one  by  Colonel  Marshall  and 
the  other  by  General  Porter,  agree  with  singular  exactness 
in  all  essentials.  The  above-referred-to  publication  has  a 
negro  in  the  conference  room  with  these  distinguished  com- 
manders, with  chosen  members  of  their  staffs,  and  he  only 
of  all  present  sees  the  passing  of  a sword  to  lend  credence  to 
this  long-exploded  myth.  Collier  makes  this  loyal  old  servant 
say  these  two  chief  generals  met  the  first  time  while  riding 
up  the  public  road  that  Sunday  morning  to  the  Courthouse, 
each  dismounted,  and  they  met  and  shook  hands.  The  truth 
is,  they  did  not  meet  until  General  Grant  joined  General  Lee 
in  the  McLean  house,  where  he  explained  his  reason  for  not 
being  able  to  wear  his  dress  uniform  and  sword,  both  being 
with  his  baggage  in  the  rear.  Each,  Colonel  Marshall  and 
General  Porter,  record  that  in  the  salutation  they  referred 
pleasantly  to  this  as  their  first  meeting  since  their  parting  in 
Mexico. 

But  here  is  the  crowning  folly  of  Collier's  Weekly,  of  March 
12,  1927,  said  to  be  from  the  mouth  of  this  simple-minded 
servant,  trusted  and  esteemed,  no  doubt,  by  the  Confederate 
commander.  This  old  servant,  as  the  story  goes,  close  to  his 
chief,  receives  a wound  on  the  head  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, cuts  a few  capers,  and  rebukes  General  Lee  for  laughing 
at  him.  Think  of  it!  General  Lee,  a model  of  sober  dignity, 
softened  by  benevolence,  risking  his  faithful  servant  in  that 
pitiless  storm  of  battle,  talking  leisurely  with  him  while  that 
commander’s  glorious  army  was  wavering  in  a lock  for  victory 
with  the  army  of  General  Meade  in  the  most  murderous  and 
fateful  battle  ever  waged  in  the  history  of  American  wars! 

Col.  Charles  Marshall,  a cultured  gentleman,  an  intrepid 
soldier,  and  the  secretary  of  General  Lee  from  the  beginning 
of  the  four  years  of  war  to  the  close  at  Appomattox,  said  in  his 
view  General  Lee  never  rose  to  such  an  eminence  of  grandeur 
as  when  sitting  on  Traveller  at  the  base  of  Gettysburg  Heights, 
watching  the  magnificent  charge  of  Pickett’s  Division  on  the 
Federal  fortifidation  to  a heroic  and  complete  finish,  then  to 
see  all  of  his  great  plans  end  in  defeat  because  a corps  com- 
mander, due  at  the  support  of  Pickett's  Division,  failed  to 
appear,  causing  a hopeless  defeat  and  gradual  drift  from  that 
hour  in  Confederate  fortunes  to  Appomattox.  Colonel  Mar- 
shall said  the  utterance  of  a single  word  and  that  defeat  could 
have  been  fixed  on  the  rightful  shoulders,  but  Lee  was  too 
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great  a man  to  utter  that  word.  There  is  a lofty  grace  and  an 
inspiration  worthy  of  its  place  in  history.  The  soldier  stand- 
ing in  the  flame  and  heat  of  battle  in  such  a scene  as  was  this 
ceases  to  think  it  strange  that  in  distant  and  pagan  antiquity 
a rude  but  noble  soldiery  would  gather  about  their  proudest 
chief  on  the  field  of  his  conquest  and  crown  him  in  the  majesty 
of  a god. 

In  closing  this,  I will  reproduce  a recent  incident  occurring 
in  the  State  of  Virginia.  A gifted  orator  was  delivering  an 
eloquent  oration  at  the  unveiling  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Lee.  Some  one,  more  than  willing  to  interrupt,  thundered 
out:  “The  pedestal  is  too  small  for  the  monument.”  The 
speaker  instantly  flashed  back  in  the  face  of  the  critic:  “Yes, 
sir,  you  are  right;  no  pedestal  limited  to  the  size  of  this  con- 
tinent would  be  large  enough  for  a monument  of  Lee  on 
Traveller!  ” 


THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

BY  MRS.  JANIE  R.  D.  SMITH,  ROCK  HILL,  S.  C. 

Whence  came  those  forms  with  weary  shoulders  bent, 
With  borrowed  burdens  once  their  loved  ones  bore? 

Dark-robed  and  joyless  through  the  years  they’re  sent, 
Sad  chroniclers  of  days  that  are  no  more. 

O,  young  and  gleesome  maidens  of  to-day, 

In  ceaseless  rounds  of  changing  pleasures  run, 

Think  not  your  tinselled  life  can  e’er  assay 

To  mold  such  worth  as  war  for  them  has  done. 

Once  they  were  children  in  a sunny  land, 

When  childhood  found  its  sweetest,  brightest  phase, 

And  quick  obedience  reigned  on  every  hand; 

Like  them  there  are  no  children  now-a-days. 

So  fair  it  seemed,  the  change  was  hideous, 

When  forceful  evil  made  its  inward  way, 

Crushing  all  else  but  foes  invidious, 

And  ending  fair  childhood’s  happiest  day. 

With  no  eye  to  pity,  no  arm  to  save, 

Homeless  and  friendless  and  crying  for  bread, 

Mourners  for  life  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 

Nothing  was  left  them — only  their  dead. 

They  gave  their  loved  ones  to  honor’s  bright  cause, 
They  gave  their  sons  to  foreign  nations'  call; 

Fearless  and  faithful  in  peace  and  in  wars, 

Women  of  the  Confederacy  passed  through  it  all! 

What  their  eyes  have  seen,  what  their  ears  have  heard 
Of  dismal  truth,  indelibly  engraved, 

Their  hearts  alone,  in  fullest  sense  and  work, 

May  now  impart  where  truth  is  often  waived. 

With  lowly  modesty,  to  them  inborn, 

Think  not  they  are  backward,  lifeless,  or  slow; 

Sing  but  again  the  old  South,  now  forlorn, 

And  see  them  rejoice  in  memory’s  glow! 

Women  of  the  Confederacy!  true  in  every  stage, 

Bravely  you’ve  battled  shipwreck,  change,  and  loss, 

Through  fairy  youth,  through  womanhood  and  age; 
Fear  not  the  waves — God  signals:  “Come  across!” 


This  poem  won  first  prize  in  a State-wide  contest  and  was 
read  at  the  Historical  meeting  during  the  convention  of  the 
State  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  in 
Camden,  S.  C.  This  prize  was  given  by  Mrs.  Agatha  Wood- 
son,  of  Edgefield,  in  honor  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sue  Abney. 

In  her  response,  when  presented  with  the  prize  (five  dollars 
in  gold),  the  author  said: 

“Madam  President  and  Others:  Do  you  know  that  your 
honorable  judges  are  awarding  this  prize  to  a real,  true  woman 
of  the  Confederacy?  Yes,  I wore  the  homespun;  I knit  my 
own  stockings;  my  shoes  were  tied  with  leather  strings  and 
patched  at  night  by  an  old  negro  man  by  the  light  of  pine 
knots.  I plaited  my  own  palmetto  hats  and  trimmed  them 
the  best  I could  with  whatever  I could  get.  With  all  these 
hardships,  I was  proud  and  happy  and  hopeful,  as  all  the 

rest  of  the  people  were; 
proud  jJL  because  they 
represented  the  spirit 
of  the  early  American 
patriots;  happy  because 
they  were  standing  for 
the  rights  of  their  be- 
loved South;  hopeful 
because  they  had  high 
principles  and  believed 
in  them.  |j 

“That  the  truths  of 
history  may  be  preserv- 
ed, the  women  of  a later 
generation  have  given 
their  time,  energy,  and 
means  to  collecting  and 
preserving  its  data.  It 
is  to  them  thanks  are 
due  for  the  estimate  of 
this  poem,  and  especial- 
ly to  her  who  has  award- 
ed the  prize  of  gold,  which  will  always  be  a favorite  treasure.” 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  Smith  was  taken  from  a little  tintype 
made  during  the  War  between  the  States.  She  is  the  widow 
of  Capt.  Alexander  E.  Smith,  one  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
scouts,  who  was  within  a few  feet  of  the  General  when  he  fell 
mortally  wounded. 

In  presenting  the  prize,  Miss  Marion  Salley,  Division  His- 
torian, said  that  the  real  poet  who  judged  the  papers  in  this 
contest  had  commented  upon  the  poem  as  a rare  achievement 
for  a writer  of  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age. 


A True  Confederate. — The  venerable  Mrs.  C.  A.  Carson, 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  a sister  of  the  late  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  of 
that  State,  writes  of  her  pleasure  in  reading  the  Veteran  with 
its  reminiscences  of  the  Confederate  soldiers.  “They  must 
never  be  forgotten,”  she  says,  “their  hardships  and  suffering. 
I had  seven  brothers  in  that  war,  and  one  young  brother  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  two  wounded.  M.  C. 
Butler  lost  his  leg  there,  and  another  brother,  younger,  lost 
his  right  arm.  My  mother  was  a widow;  lived  through  the 
entire  war.  My  husband  entered  the  army  at  seventeen. 
. . . We  old  Confederate  women  have  about  served  our 

time,  our  tasks  about  done.  We  must  soon  rest  under  the 
shade.” 
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ECHOES  OF  THE'REUNION. 

BY  DR.  E.  P.  LACEY,  BESSEMER,  ALA. 

Another  reunion  has  come  and  gone,  but  it  will  remain  in 
the  memory  of  many  as  a delightful  occasion  on  the  “highway 
of  life”  after  the  last  veteran  has  folded  his  tent  and  marched 
to  “Fame’s  eternal  camping  ground,”  where  so  many  of  his 
comrades  await  him.  Time,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  all 
things  animate,  has  dealt  gently  with  the  veterans,  as  some 
of  them  are  still  erect,  and  with  flashing  eye  and  martial 
tread  they  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  common  enemy  of 
mankind,  to  whom  all  must  surrender  sooner  or  later.  The 
marvel  is  that  so  many  have  been  spared  so  long,  as  few  are 
less  than  eighty  years  of  age.  Some  are  very  feeble,  and  one 
wonders  how  they  are  able  to  endure  the  long  trips  that  are 
necessary  for  them  to  reach  the  places  selected  for  the  re- 
unions. It  must  be  the  same  unconquerable  spirit  that  car- 
ried them  to  the  high-water  mark  of  courage  and  endurance 
achieved  during  the  war.  As  was  said  by  one  on  the  Union 
side  during  the  war:  “We  will  have  to  award  the  Southern 
soldiers  the  attributes  of  intelligence  and  courage  never  be- 
fore equaled  and  certainly  never  before  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race.”  This  was  a deserved  and  beauti- 
ful tribute  to  an  enemy  during  the  bitterness  and  hate  en- 
gendered by  war. 

In  a sermon  delivered  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  during  the 
war,  he  said:  “Where  shall  we  find  such  heroic  self-denial, 
such  upbearing  under  every  physical  discomfort,  such  pa- 
tience in  poverty,  in  absolute  want,  as  we  find  in  the  Southern 
army?  They  fight  better  in  a bad  cause  than  we  do  in  a good 
one.  They  fight  better  for  a passion  than  we  do  for  a sen- 
timent. They  fight  and  bear  up  under  trouble  nobly,  they 
suffer  and  never  complain,  they  go  in  rags  and  never  rebel; 
they  are  in  earnest  for  their  liberty;  they  believe  in  it,  and 
if  they  can,  they  mean  to  get  it.” 

Mr.  Beecher  was  never  a friend  of  the  Southern  people, 
but  bad  he  lived  until  the  present,  he  would  have  seen  the 
President  of  the  United  States  advocating  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  the  principle  for 
which  the  Confederate  soldiers  fought  from  1861  to  1865. 
In  his  Williamsburg  address,  Mr.  Coolidge  said:  “If  the 
Federal  government  should  go  out  of  existence,  the  common 
run  of  people  would  not  detect  the  difference  in  the  affairs 
of  their  daily  life  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  But  if 
the  authority  of  the  States  were  struck  down,  disorder  ap- 
proaching chaos  would  be  upon  us  within  twenty-four  hours.” 
The  President  realizes  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Fed- 
eral government,  also  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  States. 

The  supreme  test  of  one’s  loyalty  to  a principle  is  to  be  will- 
ing to  surrender  one’s  life  in  its  defense.  The  South  gave  the 
best  she  had  in  defense  of  a principle,  for  “her  armies  were 
not  passion-swept  mobs  rising  in  mad  rebellion  against  con- 
stituted authority,  but  armies  whose  ranks  were  filled  by 
men  whose  convictions  were  honest  and  whose  loyalty  to  the 
Southern  cause  was  without  fear  and  without  reproach." 
('lass  distinctions  were  forgotten;  the  rich  and  the  poor  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks  in  a determined  and  united 
effort  to  win  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy,  if  possible. 
Their  forefathers  made  the  same  fight  to  win  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  from  the  English  crown.  The  Confederates 
failed,  but  the  fight  they  made  “will  live  forever  in  the 
memory  of  mankind  as  one  of  the  most  heroic  in  all  history." 
It  is  for  these  men  that  their  descendants  and  fellow  country- 
men of  the  South  make  journeys  to  the  reunions  in  as  rev- 


erential a mood  as  the  orientals  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  birth- 
place of  Mohammed. 

The  veterans  are  granted  privileges  that  could  only  be 
bought  with  the  sacrificial  blood  of  martyrs.  “They  gave 
their  lives  as  a freewill  offering  on  the  altars  of  duty,”  and 
for  this  reason  they  deserve  all  the  gratitude  and  love  that  is 
given  them.  Every  one  is  anxsous  to  please  them  and  en- 
deavors to  anticipate  their  wants.  They  engage  in  all  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion,  and  the  hearts  that  at  one  time 
were  hardened  and  seared  by  the  cruelties  of  war  respond 
“as  feelingly  and  thankfully”  to  kindness  and  attention  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  They  attend  the  balls, 
join  in  singing,  and  linger  over  the  hands  of  the  sponsors  and 
maids  with  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  This  spirit  is 
reciprocated  in  an  endeavor  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  of  their  existence.  Old  friendships  are  re- 
newed, new  ones  made,  and  they  meet  their  comrades  of  the 
long  ago  who  otherwise  would  never  be  seen. 

Two  brothers  met  at  the  recent  reunion  who  had  not  seen 
each  other  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1861.  It  was  worth 
the  reunion  to  bring  these  two  brothers  together,  for  each 
thought  the  other  was  dead,  and  this  meeting  was  doubtless 
the  happiest  event  of  their  lives.  Each  had  lived  unconscious 
of  the  existence  of  the  other,  and  the  intervening  years  had 


GEN.  EDGAR  D.  TAYLOR,  COMMANDING  ARMY  OK  NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT,  U.  C.  V. 

Edgar  D.  Taylor,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  born  August  21,  1848.  In  1863 
lie  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Henley's  Battalion,  Troops  for  Local  Defense,  which 
was  later  the  3rd  Regiment,  Troops  for  Local  Defense,  commanded  by  Col. 
John  McAnerny.  He  had  an  active  part  in  defending  Richmond  from  Dahl- 
gren's  raiders,  March  1,  1864;  is  Past  Commander  of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
of  Richmond,  and  was  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Start  under  Commander 
in  Chief  Julian  S.  Carr. 
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GEN.  A.  T.  GOODWYN,  COMMANDING  ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE  DE- 
PARTMENT, U.  C.  V. 

A.  T.  Goodwyn,  of  Elmore,  Ala.,  was  one  of  the  South  Carolina  College 
Cadets  who  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  1861.  Returning 
to  Alabama,  he  assisted  in  organizing  a company  of  sharpshooters,  which  became 
Company  E,  of  Cox’s  Battalion  of  Sharpshooters,  and  in  1863  was  transferred 
to  the  9th  Alabama  Battalion  as  Company  K;  this  battalion  then  became  the 
58th  Alabama  Regiment.  He  served  as  first  sergeant,  lieutenant,  and  finally 
as  captain  of  the  company,  of  which  he  is  now  the  only  survivor. 

brought  no  message  that  somewhere  or  somehow  the  time 
would  come  when  their  hearts  would  be  made  glad  by  this 
reunion  in  Tampa.  Doubtless  they  recounted  the  many 
changes  that  had  taken  place  since  they  last  met,  as  time  had 
scattered  their  friends  and  relatives  as  the  winds  scatter  the 
sands  of  the  desert.  There  was  still  stamped  on  their  memory 
the  day  when  they  left  home  and  loved  ones  to  go  forth  as 
their  youthful  defenders,  and  thousands  of  those  who  marched 
away  at  the  same  time  never  returned.  The  remnant  of  that 
gray-clad  army  is  rapidly  passing,  and  our  annual  reunions 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  honor  the  living  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  dead,  “for  the  love  that  survives  the  tomb  is  the  noblest 
attribute  of  the  soul.” 

While  the  reunions  are  confined  to  the  Southern  States, 
still  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  a national  meeting,  as 
delegates  and  visitors  are  present  from  most  of  the  States  in 
the  Union.  The  Federal  government  was  represented  at  the 
reunion  in  Tampa  by  a man-of-war,  and  when  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Veterans  went  on  board  the  same  salute 
was  fired  for  him  that  would  have  been  given  a general  of 
like  rank  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a gra- 
cious act  and  was  deeply  appreciated  by  the  veterans  and  all 
affiliated  organizations 

I hope  the  reunions  will  be  continued  after  the  last  veteran 
has  gone  to  his  reward,  for  I know  of  no  other  meetings  in  the 
South  that  can  take  their  place.  They  possess  both  social  and 
patriotic  features  that  appeal  to  our  better  natures,  and  while 
under  the  spell  of  their  influence,  one  resolves  to  be  a better 


citizen.  The  soul  is  dead  indeed  that  is  not  moved  by  the 
patriotic  speeches,  the  martial  music;  and  the  tattered  ban- 
ners that  the  veterans  carried  through  the  flame  of  battle 
inspire  us  with  a noble  purpose  to  respond  to  the  call  of  our 
country  as  cheerfully  and  as  courageously  as  did  our  fathers 
in  1861. 

The  dances  and  receptions  and  the  old  Southern  melodies 
carry  the  veterans  back  to  the  days  when  the  sunshine  of 
youth  was  not  obscured  by  the  dark  shadows  of  war.  In  the 
presence  of  such  pleasant  surroundings,  they  forget  the  in- 
firmities of  age  and  live  over  again  “the  pleasures  that  waited 
on  life’s  merry  morn.”  There  is  an  increasing  appreciation  of 
the  services  the  veterans  rendered  their  country,  as  they 
taught  the  world  new  lessons  in  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
duty.  Their  fellow  countrymen  will  endeavor  to  make  their 
remaining  days  on  earth  as  pleasant  as  possible. 


OUR  VETERANS. 

BY  MRS.  VALLIE  H.  PERRY,  HISTORIAN  TAMPA  CHAPTER,  U.  D.  C. 

When  we  bade  the  heroes  of  1861  “good-by”  after  their 
short  sojourn  in  our  city,  there  was  left  in  our  hearts  a feeling 
of  loneliness  that  we  cannot  fully  express,  a feeling  that 
something  splendid  had  gone  out  of  our  lives  that  we  may  not 
hope  to  grasp  again. 

It  was  a grand  sight  to  see  these  heroes  who  have  survived 


R.  A.  MILLER,  COMMANDER  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  DEPARTMENT, 
U.  C.  V. 

R.  A.  Miller,  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  was  born  March  5,  1848,  in  Campbell  County, 
Ga.  In  December,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Lee’s  Battalion,  later  with 
the  1st  Confederate  Battalion,  Davis's  Brigade,  Heth's  Corps,  A.  N.  V.  He 
went  to  Texas  in  1879. 
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the  threescore  years  since  that  memorable  day  at  Appomat- 
tox. Greater  in  their  submission  to  the  inevitable  than  per- 
haps they  would  be  had  theirs  been  the  victorious  army. 
These — 'tis  only  a remnant  now — are  the  gray-clad  soldiers 
who  came  back  foot  sore,  penniless,  and  weary  to  devastated 
homes,  wasted  fields,  and  facing  an  ignoble  reconstruction. 
Through  the  years  they  have  brought  system  and  order  out 
of  chaos;  their  wisdom  and  guiding  hand  reestablished  the 
South,  and  we  rejoice  that  so  many  have  lived  to  see  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  in  a grander,  greater,  and  more  glorious 
Southland. 

Theirs  was  a fight  against  the  greatest  odds  ever  faced  by 
any  people.  Theirs  the  greatest  determination  that  ever  went 
forth  to  battle.  Theirs  the  bravest  hearts  that  ever  fought  for 
country,  homes,  and  principles  of  right;  and,  when  overcome 
by  greater  numbers  and  exhausted  resources,  they  accepted 
the  irony  of  fate  and  came  home  to  begin  a new  life  under  en- 
tirely new  conditions.  And  the  South  of  to-day  is  their  ever- 
lasting monument. 

How  grand  they  looked  in  the  parade.  Everywhere  they 
were  always  the  same  chivalrous  boys  of  1861,  the  same  old 
military  air  and  mien  in  their  every  move;  and  to  us  who  have 
had  the  blessed  privilege  of  seeing,  knowing,  and  being  among 
them,  they  are  the  grandest  men  God  has  ever  created.  Some 
have  long  since  passed  through  the  portals,  but  as  we  looked 
on  them  here  we  could  not  and  would  not  let  the  thought, 
“these  too,  will  soon  be  passing  away,”  enter  our  mind.  Life 
still  holds  much  for  them.  Eternal  youth  seems  their  heritage 
— and  may  it  ever  be. 

As  long  as  sun,  moon,  and  stars  shine  down  through  South- 
ern skies  may  the  memories  of  your  bravery,  sacrifices,  val- 
orous deeds,  and  unconquerable  spirit  live  in  the  hearts  of  our 
children’s  children.  May  they  never  forget  those  who  fought 
so  daringly  for  their  rights,  their  homes,  and  their  sacred 
honor. 

Yes,  ye  heroes  of  great  renown, 

Conquerors  of  our  hearts  and  town; 

Gray-haired  now  tho’  you  may  be, 

Once  you  followed  the  immortal  Lee. 

Time  has  set  a seal  upon  your  brow, 

And  your  ranks  are  thinner  now, 

Still  to  the  roll  call,  “I  am  here,” 

Was  echoed  by  many  from  far  and  near. 

We  watched  your  banners  floating  by, 

Heard  your  yell — the  old  battle  cry — 

You’re  still  the  boys  who  wore  the  gray, 

Tho’  sixty  years  have  passed  away. 

With  love  and  pride  we  gladly  say, 

You  are  the  grandest  men  we  know  to-day, 

Our  love  for  you  can  never  lag, 

Gray-haired  followers  of  the  Southern  flag. 

When  “Taps,”  brave  hearts,  shall  sound  for  you 
There’ll  be  many  flowers,  kissed  by  morning  dew; 

And  loving  hands  will  place  them  round 
Upon  the  sacred,  tear-stained  mound. 


TO  COMRADES  IN  REUNION. 

(Address  by  Capt.  C.  M.  Brown,  Sr.,  at  the  thirty-seventh 
annual  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  at 
Tampa,  F'la.,  April  5-8,  1927.  Captain  Brown  enlisted  in 
Company  G,  of  the  9th  Florida  Regiment,  serving  until  the 


last  under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  surrendering  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  having  the  rank  of  captain.) 

Sixty-six  years  ago  the  bugle’s  thrilling  blast  pealed  forth 
in  startling  strains  from  every  hill  in  Dixie,  while  we,  with 
the  blush  of  youth  still  fresh  upon  our  cheeks,  and  for  our 
country’s  honor,  bade  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  our  childhood, 


CAPT.  C.  M.  BROWN. 


and  straightway  turning  to  loved  ones,  said:  “Good-by, 
father;  good-by  mother,  farewell  sister,  farewell  brother.” 

And  with  our  backs  to  our  homes  and  our  faces  toward  the 
dreadful  fields  of  war,  through  a bloody  pilgrimage  was 
exemplified  the  greatness  of  Southern  valor.  History  claims 
nothing  grander,  not  even  in  the  days  of  mediaeval  chivalry. 
At  the  end  of  weary  years,  we  returned  to  our  ruined  homes 
amid  the  wailings  of  widows  disconsolate  and  mothers  weeping 
for  their  dead. 

To-day  we  celebrate  the  memory  of  those  who  were  our 
friends,  our  relatives,  our  comrades  in  the  great  day  of  our 
country’s  trials,  when  war,  one  of  the  great  and  active  agents 
of  “King  Death,”  drew  his  sword  and  took  an  awful  oath 
that  he  would  crimson  every  river  and  redden  every  hill  and 
every  vale  with  human  gore  and  pile  his  mutilated  thousands 
upon  Death's  pale  altars  as  a daily  sacrifice  all  over  our 
beautiful  Southland — and  it  was  done! 

History  tells  us  again  that  no  nation  has  yet  been  born, 
lived,  or  died  without  having  rioted  in  horrid  butchery.  The 
thunder  tread  of  its  revolutions  has  trampled  to  dust  institu- 
tions hoary  in  their  antiquity  and  grand  in  their  history. 
Shivered  grandeur  and  ruined  nationalities  lie  scattered  in 
anarchial  confusion  along  the  track  of  progress — and  war 
means  progress! 

Progression,  then,  writes  its  name  in  blood,  and  the  banners 
of  its  advance  are  humid  with  tears  and  flaunted  by  sighs. 

The  past  brotherly  bloodshed  within  the  confines  of  our  own 
land  seems  deplorable  indeed,  but  war  is  the  necessary  ex- 
pression of  the  selfishness  and  inharmony  of  man’s  fallen 
nature.  For,  as  the  light  of  civilization  is  increasing,  every 
war  works  for  the  general  good  of  humanity.  It  strikes  down 
and  prevents  civilization,  which  has  crystallized  to  suit  the 
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degree  of  intelligence  and  light  of  a past  age,  from  concreting 
itself  so  fixedly  that  all  advancement  would  be  impossible. 
Licentiousness,  luxury,  wealth,  indeed  everything  which 
prevents  man’s  mental  and  moral  progress,  naturally  de- 
stroy the  conservative  and  formative  basis  of  governments 
and  nations,  and  the  elements  composing  them  lose  their 
affinity  for  each  other — and  the  consequence  is  war! 

War  itself,  however,  eliminates  the  causes  which  produced 
it,  and  the  elements  again  harmonize  upon  the  same  basis, 
or  another. 

Yet  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  success  of  armies  in  battle 
does  not  always  show  that  theirs  was  the  right  side  in  the 
controversy,  for,  be  this  as  it  may,  our  cause,  while  just, 
yet  was  lost  to  us. 

And  now,  my  dear  comrades,  there  is  one  more  grand  re- 
union which  I trust  we  shall  all  attend.  The  sign  of  this  re- 
union will  be  when  a bright  light  appears  in  the  east  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  and  shines  even  unto  the  west;  when  the 
heavens  will  be  thronged  with  angels,  clad  in  heavenly 
plumage,  and  He  who  died  for  us  shall  appear  in  a chariot  of 
golden  cloud,  gliding  softly  down  from  heaven  to  earth  upon 
a magnificent  pavement  of  laminated  sunbeams. 

Be  ready,  my  dear  comrades,  for  then  we  shall  have  no 
fear  “for  the  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth 
by  day,  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  the  darkness, 
nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.” 

God  has  made  everything  for  our  enjoyment.  For  our 
sakes  the  sun  shines,  stars  twinkle,  planets  revolve,  comets 
blaze,  lightnings  flash,  and  angels  fly. 

And  now,  my  comrades,  the  salutation  of  me  with  mine 
own  hand,  which  is  a token  of  my  sincere  love  and  brotherly 
affection  for  you,  my  comrades.  Farewell. 


A TARGET  FOR  BULLETS. 

William  M.  Goodykoontz  was  a Confederate  soldier  of 
Virginia  whose  fighting  was  interrupted  several  times  by 
wounds.  It  was  at  Williamsburg|  Va.,  on  May  5,  1862,  that 
a Minie  ball  penetrated  to  his  right  shoulder  blade,  and  he 
carried  this  Yankee  memento  to  his  grave,  it  having  gradually 
worked  down  under  the  skin  of  his  upper  right  arm. 

The  second  wound  was  received  at  Second  Manassas,  on 
August  30,  1862.  Before  going  into  this  battle,  each  man  was 
furnished  an  extra  round  of  cartridges,  but  they  were  not 
agreed  as  to  how  or  where  to  carry  this  extra  round.  William 
Goodykoontz  decided  to  put  his  in  the  right  front  pocket  of 
his  pants,  and  that  decision  probably  saved  him  from  a serious 
wound.  As  it  was,  a heavy  ball  landed  on  those  cartridges, 
causing  a body  bruise,  which  healed  in  a short  time. 

The  third  engagement  in  which  he  was  wounded  was  at 
South  Mountain,  Md.,  on  September  14,  1862,  when  the 
second  finger  of  his  left  hand  was  shot  off  at  the  first  joint; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  his  continuing  in  the  fight  until  the 
battle  was  ended. 

In  his  fourth  and  last  battle,  July  3,  1863,  at  Gettysburg, 
he  was  desperately  wounded  and  his  military  service  was 
brought  to  a close.  On  this  occasion  he  was  shot  in  the  left 
shoulder,  and  the  bone  of  the  arm  on  that  side  was  shattered 
down  to  the  wrist.  He  was  serving  with  Company  A,  24th 
Virginia  Infantry,  of  Kemper’s  Brigade,  Pickett’s  Division, 
Longstreet’s  Corps,  A.  N.  V.  As  is  well  known,  Pickett’s 
famous  charge,  as  recognized  by  historians,  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  memorable  examples  of  military  daring. 
At  the  time  of  his  wounding,  William  Goodykoontz  was 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  Union  breastworks.  When  he  re- 
alized that  he  was  badly  wounded,  his  first  effort  was  to  get 


off  the  field,  for  he  was  anxious  not  to  be  shot  in  the  back. 
He  was  conscious  that  the  firing  seemed  to  be  in  volleys,  that 
there  were  certain  windrows  of  stubble  or  other  farm  matter 
that  had  been  raked  up,  and  between  the  volleys  he  would 
run  from  one  windrow  to  another.  In  such  manner  he  got 
beyond  the  Seminary  Ridge,  where  he  was  reasonably  safe, 
though  he  could  hear  the  shells  moaning  and  the  canister 
singing  overhead. 

For  fear  he  might  be  captured  and  in  order  that  he  might 
have  proper  relief,  he  was  anxious  to  get  back  into  Virginia. 
A broken-down  artillery  horse  was  near,  and  he  got  a negro 
man  to  put  on  him  a rope  for  a bridle  and  an  old  coffee  sack 
as  a saddle,  then  he  rode  as  fast  as  the  animal  could  go.  At 
nightfall  he  came  to  a farmhouse,  considerably  illuminated, 
and  hitched  at  the  gate  was  a fine  saddle  horse.  As  best  he 
could,  he  got  off  the  old  plug  and  mounted  the  new  find,  then 
rode  rapidly  into  Maryland,  crossing  the  Potomac  River  at 
Harper’s  Ferry. 

William  Goodykoontz  had  two  brothers  in  the  Confed- 
erate service,  one  of  whom,  George  W.  Goodykoontz,  was  in 
the  same  company  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  desperately 
wounded  at  Drewry’s  Bluff,  near  Richmond,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war,  being  struck  in  the  mouth  and  foot  simul- 
taneously by  Minie  balls.  The  ball  entering  the  mouth 
clipped  the  end  of  his  tongue  and  crushed  a number  of  teeth, 
then  lodged  in  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck.  He  told  how, 
after  he  had  been  wounded,  one  surgeon  cut  through  the  thick 
of  his  neck  and  with  forceps  withdrew  the  ball,  and  while  this 
was  being  done  he  was  witnessing  the  operation  by  another 
surgeon  in  disconnecting  the  mutilated  toes  from  his  foot. 

OUR  OWN  STARS  AND  BARS  WILL  LIVE  FOREVER . 

Dedicated  to  the  North  Carolina  Division,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

WORDS  AND  MUSIC  BY  ANNA  JONES  WOOTEN. 

There’s  a banner  we  uphold,  a banner  without  stain; 

And  in  each  precious  fold  we  can  see  the  past  again. 

O,  the  gallant  hosts  it  led  have  become  our  glory  dead, 

But  the  Stars  and  the  Bars  will  live  forever. 

Chorus. 

O,  we’re  faithful  and  true  to  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 

But  the  Stars  and  the  Bars  ne’er  can  fade  from  our  view. 

In  fancy  they’ll  ever  wave  o’er  the  Southern  soldier’s  grave. 
Yes,  we’re  faithful  and  true  to  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 

But  our  own  Stars  and  Bars  will  live  forever! 

There’s  a starry  banner  now  uniting  Blue  and  Gray: 

Most  loyally  we  bow — and  serve  that  flag  to-day; 

But  our  mighty  past  still  burns,  and  our  heart  of  hearts  returns 
To  our  own  Stars  and  Bars  that  live  forever! 

O,  ye  daughters  of  the  Southland,  ne’er  let  your  courage  lag 
’Till  generations  yet  unborn  shall  know  and  love  this  flag. 
Shall  we  let  this  vision  fade?  No!  too  great  a price  was  paid 
That  the  Stars  and  the  Bars  might  live  forever! 

Like  the  Victim  of  the  cross,  as  things  are  seen  of  men, 

Full  many  a cause  is  held  but  loss  to  pass  from  mortal  ken; 
But  the  “boys”  who  followed  Lee  live  on  through  the  U.  D.  C. 
And  their  loved  Stars  and  Bars  shall  wave  forever! 

This  song  was  given  on  the  program  of  exercises  at  the 
Tampa  reunion  and  was  received  enthusiastically.  It  is  most 
suitable  for  any  Confederate  occasion,  and  those  who  desire 
copies  of  it  with  the  music  should  communicate  with  the  com- 
poser. The  song  is  advertised  in  this  number  of  the  Veteran. 
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THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF  ALABAMA. 

(This  essay  by  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Newman,  of  Dadeville, 
Ala.,  Historian  Alabama  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  was  judged  the 
best  paper  submitted  in  the  annual  contest  for  the  Mary 
Lou  Dancy  Loving  Cup,  May,  1925.) 

Alabama  has  produced  many  distinguished  men,  and 
prominent  among  them  was  Senator  John  Tyler  Morgan, 
patriot,  soldier,  jurist,  orator,  diplomat,  statesman,  and 
Christian  gentleman. 

John  T.  Morgan  was  born  in  Athens,  Tenn.,  June  20,  1824. 
He  entered  a pioneer  school  when  only  six  years  of  age,  and 
there  he  received  the  foundation  of  a classical  education. 
During  the  brief  period  spent  in  school,  he  evidently  acquired 
a better  knowledge  of  Latin  than  that  possessed  by  the 
average  high  school  student  of  to-day.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying:  “When  I left  school  at  nine  years  of  age,  I knew  more 
Latin  than  anything  else.  I had  read  Historiae  Sacrae,  the 
first  six  books  of  Caesar,  and  the  Tineid  of  Virgil.  I had  dipped 
into  Sallust,  and  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Horace. 
I had  mastered  all  there  was  in  our  little  geography  and  had 
gone  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions  in  arithmetic.  These  three 
years  comprised  my  entire  academic  education.” 

About  this  time  the  Morgan  family  moved  to  Alabama  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Talladega,  or  Calhoun  County.  The 
country  was  a wilderness  and  still  inhabited  by  Indians. 
When  he  was  not  busy  with  his  studies  or  assisting  his  father 
in  the  fields,  young  Morgan  enjoyed  playing  with  the  Indian 
children. 

As  there  were  no  schools  accessible,  his  pioneer  mother, 
evidently  a cultured  woman,  taught  her  brilliant  son.  The 
Bible,  John  Wesley’s  Sermons,  and  the  English  Classics  were 
the  principal  textbooks  used.  Some  of  the  latter  existed  only 
in  the  mother’s  memory.  Deprived  of  the  printed  page,  she 
transmitted  passages  orally  to  the  child.  His  mind  was 
wonderfully  receptive,  and  by  this  method  the  boy  acquired 
a memory  which  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in 
his  senatorial  career. 

While  in  Paris,  serving  on  the  Behring  Sea  Commission, 
Senator  Morgan  was  asked  by  an  Englishman  what  university 
he  had  attended. 

His  reply  was:  “ I never  stepped  foot  upon  a college  campus 
until  one  day,  during  the  War  of  Secession,  I had  occasion  to 
take  my  regiment  behind  the  brick  walls  of  William  and 
Mary  College  to  find  protection  from  Minie  balls  and  rifle 
bullets.” 

The  future  senator  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  P. 
Chilton,  of  Talladega,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  a presidential  elector  in 
1860  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  and  was  a delegate  to  the 
State  convention  which  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
The  measure  had  no  more  ardent  supporter  than  this  gifted 
young  lawyer. 

1 1 is  first  military  service  was  on  the  staff  of  Major  General 
Clemmens,  who  commanded  the  State  forces  at  Fort  Mor- 
gan. When  this  fort  was  transferred  to  the  Confederate 
government,  he  enlisted  in  the  Cahaba  Rifles,  which  was 
afterwards  mustered  into  the  5th  Alabama  Infantry.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  regiment,  he  was  elected  major. 
When  the  regiment  was  reorganized,  he  resigned  his  command 
and  returned  to  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  a regi- 
ment of  partisan  rangers.  He  accomplished  this  task  chiefly 
by  his  own  efforts  and  equipped  it  with  but  little  aid  from  the 
government.  He  was  elected  its  colonel,  August  11,  1862. 

Convinced  of  Colonel  Morgan’s  ability  as  a military  leader, 
General  Lee,  when  planning  his  Gettysburg  campaign,  had 


him  appointed  brigadier  general  and  personally  notified  him 
of  his  promotion.  This  was  the  first  and  only  commission 
that  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  ever  personally  bestowed  upon  a re- 
cipient. 

With  that  strict  adherence  to  duty  which  characterized  his 
every  act,  General  Morgan  resigned  the  commission  to  return 
to  his  own  regiment,  which  had  been  left  without  a field  officer 
by  the  death  of  Colonel  Webb. 

He  was  a modest  soldier  and  did  not  aspire  to  rank.  But 
when  in  November,  1863,  he  was  again  appointed  brigadier 
general,  he  accepted,  because  at  that  time  his  regiment  could 
safely  spare  him.  He  had  not  been  trained  for  a military 
career,  but  he  was  of  the  very  best  type  of  the  Southern 
volunteer  soldier,  courageous  and  careful,  ready  and  re- 
sourceful, dauntless  of  danger,  and  undismayed  by  disaster. 
His  first  thought  was  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  his  men. 
He  never  sought  praise  or  glory  for  himself  by  the  unnecessary 
or  reckless  sacrifice  of  his  soldiers.  His  command  saw  active, 
arduous,  and  constant  service.  It  was  often  far  in  front  of 
the  advancing  army,  without  support  or  reenforcement.  At 
the  time  of  General  Lee’s  surrender,  Morgan  was  busy  trying 
to  secure  recruits  for  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  Confederate 
army. 

During  the  dark  days  of  Reconstruction,  General  Morgan 
took  an  active  part  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  The  proud 
old  Southland  lay  prostrate;  upon  every  side  was  the  ruin  and 
desolation  of  war.  The  boasted  aristocracy  of  the  South, 
almost  feudal  in  its  magnificence,  had  been  swept  away.  But 
this  great  man  knew  the  steadfastness  of  Southern  character 
and  its  ability  to  overcome  obstacles.  By  his  courage  and 
wise  counsel,  he  strengthened  his  people  until  they  emerged 
from  the  shadow  of  war  into  the  sunlight  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. He  was  with  them  during  the  reign  of  the  “carpet- 
bagger” and  negro  domination,  when  the  slave  of  yesterday 
went  up  to  occupy  the  seat  of  civic  authority.  None  but 
those  who  experienced  it  can  visualize  what  the  South  suffered. 
The  so-called  representatives  of  law  and  order  were  them- 
selves outlaws  of  the  lowest  type. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Morgan,  and  men  like  him,  red-handed 
anarchy  would  have  spread  torch  and  sword,  and  the  man- 
slayer  would  have  held  high  carnival  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
devastated  land. 

From  1865-76,  General  Morgan  diligently  practiced  law, 
his  chosen  profession.  He  was  classed  among  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  Alabama.  “He  loved  the  lore  of  the  law,  traversed 
its  broad  fields,  explored  its  recesses,  and  found  delight  in  its 
philosophies.” 

In  1876,  he  was  a Democratic  elector-at-large  on  the  Tilden 
and  Hendricks  ticket.  During  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  a seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  was  a faithful 
and  conscientious  member  of  this  body  until  his  death,  thirty 
years  later.  His  long  years  of  reading  and  study  now  bore  a 
rich  harvest.  His  power  as  a speaker,  especially  in  debate, 
enabled  him  to  discuss  measures  in  such  masterly  ways  that, 
when  he  had  finished,  even  his  opponents  were  impressed  with 
the  sincerity  of  his  motives. 

Senator  Morgan  was  a statesman  and  an  American.  No 
narrow  partisanship  could  swerve  him  from  his  duty  to  the 
government.  In  a controversy  with  the  Central  and  Union 
Bacific  Railroad  Companies,  he  saved  the  government  the 
handsome  sum  of  $52,000,000.  The  president  of  the  roads 
was  so  impressed  with  the  great  legal  ability  of  the  senator 
that  he  offered  him  $50,000  a year  to  act  as  his  attorney.  The 
offer  was  promptly  refused. 

Senator  Morgan's  rare  tact  as  a diplomat  caused  him  to  be 
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placed  on  many  important  committees.  One  of  these  was 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

His  early  association  with  the  Indians  made  him  the  friend 
of  the  “Red  Man,”  and  the  first  real  test  of  his  abilities  as  a 
senator  was  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs.  He  was  an  important 
factor  in  winning  the  rights  of  statehood  for  Oklahoma  and 
the  Indian  Territory. 

To  Senator  Morgan  belongs  the  honor  of  having  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans  joined  by  the  Panama  Canal. 
For  years  he  labored  for  an  isthmian  canal.  He  made  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  situation.  The 
result  of  his  investigations  convinced  him  that  the  Nica- 
raguan Route  was  the  logical  one.  For  almost  a quarter  of  a 
century  he  plead  with  his  people  to  do  this  great  work.  His 
central  thought  was  an  American  canal,  and  that  thought 
was  what  finally  won  the  victory.  At  first  he  had  but  few 
sympathizers  or  coworkers,  but  he  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
the  whole  country  had  caught  a vision  of  what  his  prophetic 
wisdom  had  long  been  cognizant.  Now  that  the  two  oceans 
are  united  by  a canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  work 
stands  as  a gigantic  monument  to  the  superb  statesmanship 
of  Senator  John  Tyler  Morgan.  Although  the  route  chosen 
for  the  canal  is  not  the  one  favored  by  him,  yet  he  will  go  down 
in  history  as  the  father  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

Senator  Morgan  won  the  hearts  of  all  true  Southerners  by 
his  efforts  against  the  “Force  Bill.”  His  judicious  handling 
of  the  situation  resulted  in  its  ultimate  defeat.  Had  it  passed, 
the  South  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of 
Federal  soldiers  supervising  the  elections. 

, Senator  Morgan  had  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
arbitrators  selected  to  serve  on  the  Behring  Sea  Fisheries 
Commission.  The  duty  of  this  commission  was  to  arbitrate 
differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relative  to  the  seal  fisheries. 

Gifted  with  a depth  of  vision  possessed  by  few  men  of  his 
or  any  other  generation,  Senator  Morgan  early  recognized 
the  great  importance  to  America  of  acquiring  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  He  met  with  much  opposition  even  from  his  own 
party.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  the  United  States  might  have 
lost  this  important  post  stationed  at  a point  well  named  the 
“Crossroads  of  the  Pacific.”  Soon  after  their  annexation,  the 
wisdom  of  his  course  was  vindicated,  for  the  islands  proved 
invaluable  to  us  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

A contemporary  critic  of  national  reputation,  writing  of 
the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Senate,  said,  enumerating 
the  foregoing  and  other  notable  achievements  of  Senator 
Morgan,  that,  “no  matter  what  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, he  was  always  able  to  enlighten  his  colleagues  and  the 
world.” 

Senator  Morgan  lived  at  a time  when  there  was  great  work 
to  be  done.  He  gave  to  that  work  the  full  measure  of  his 
time  and  splendid  abilities.  His  long  years  of  public  service 
had  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  in  all 
sections  of  the  republic.  Few  men  in  public  life  have  been 
more  beloved.  In  all  things  his  first  thought  was  for  others. 
His  every  act  was  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

The  great  resources  of  Alabama  were  early  recognized  by 
him.  He  was  a pioneer  in  calling  attention  to  the  vast  store- 
house of  undeveloped  wealth  within  her  borders.  No  man 
did  more  to  promote  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
of  Alabama  and  the  South.  And  while  the  history,  traditions, 
and  ideals  of  his  own  people  were  dear  to  his  heart,  he  had  an 
intense  love  for  the  whole  country.  To  the  honor  and  glory 
of  that  country  he  gave  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  years. 

Seventeen  years  ago  this  grand  old  man  left  us.  These  years 


have  brought  to  pass  many  of  the  great  things  which  he  pre- 
dicted, and  others  which  even  he,  with  his  far-sighted  states- 
manship, could  not  foresee.  Out  from  the  shadows  of  another 
war,  the  nation  has  emerged  triumphant.  To-day,  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  country  under  the  sun.  Our  beauteous 
Southland  has  blossomed  like  the  rose.  No  other  section  is 
more  highly  favored.  The  present  industrial  prosperity  of  the 
South  is  a marvel.  Our  financial  strength  is  growing  by  leaps 
ad  bounds. 

Alabama,  the  beloved  State  of  Senator  Morgan,  has  come 
into  her  own.  In  this  good  year  of  1925,  her  future  is  as 
bright  as  the  rosy-tinted  morn  when  the  sun  comes  peeping 
through  the  eastern  gates. 

Alabama  is  justly  proud  of  her  many  distinguished  sons 
who  have  attained  eminence  in  every  walk  of  life.  That  she 
appreciates  those  who  labor  for  her  advancement  was  exempli- 
fied in  1906  when  she  nominated  the  two  grand  old  colleagues, 
Morgan  and  Pettus,  to  succeed  themselves. 

These  men  had  grown  old  in  splendid  service  for  others. 
With  them  it  was  “Twilight  and  evening  bell,”  and  soon  would 
come  the  dark.  As  a token  of  appreciation  for  work  well  done, 
the  people  of  Alabama  decided  to  keep  them  in  the  United 
States  Senate  so  long  as  they  both  lived.  Realizing  that  in 
all  human  probability  they  w'ould  not  survive  the  term  of 
office,  alternates  were  nominated  to  succeed  them.  This  is 
the  only  incident  of  the  kind  in  our  country’s  history. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Sen- 
ator Morgan,  the  following  is  quoted  from  Senator  Bankhead’s 
address: 

“Senator  Morgan  was  a man  of  wonderful  perspective,  and 
his  mental  horizon  was  not  limited  to  local  conditions  or  par- 
tisan convictions. 

“His  statesmanship  was  of  that  quality  ‘that  he  could  see 
the  near  side  of  far  things  and  the  far  side  of  near  things.’ 
The  universe  was  his  forum  and  humanity  his  field  of  endeav- 
or. 

“Senator  Morgan’s  life  was  gentle.  In  social  intercourse  he 
was  always  affable,  considerate,  and  just.  His  affectionate 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  his  household  was  beautiful 
in  its  tenderness. 

“He  was  scrupulously  honest  and  fair  in  all  his  dealings 
with  men.  ‘He  locked  his  lips  too  close  to  speak  a lie;  he 
washed  his  hands  too  white  to  touch  a bribe.’” 

Senator  Morgan  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the  people  of  his  State, 
regardless  of  creed.  Throughout  the  long  span  of  his  splendid 
life,  he  at  all  times  walked  with  God.  “He  died  as  he  would 
have  wished  to  die,  endeavoring,  struggling,  accomplishing. 
He  died  as  he  had  always  lived,  a noble,  courteous,  Christian 
gentleman.” 

The  strong  ties  of  friendship  which  united  the  lives  of  Sen- 
ators Morgan  and  Pettus  were  so  beautiful  and  touching  that 
we  cannot  think  of  one  as  existing  without  the  other.  Their 
names  are  linked  with  golden  chains  of  memory. 

They  were  wedded  to  the  same  lofty  ideals  and  purposes. 
They  worked  diligently  for  the  uplift  of  State  and  nation. 
They  died  almost  together.  “In  life  they  were  united,  in 
death  they  were  not  divided.”  Close  together  they  sleep  in 
beautiful  Live  Oak  Cemetery  in  the  city  of  Selma. 

Senator  Morgan  was  first  to  answer  the  last  “Roll  Call.” 
His  passing  brought  sorrow  to  many  hearts  all  over  the  na- 
tion. An  escort  from  Washington  accompanied  the  body  of 
the  dead  statesman  to  its  last  resting  place.  Senator  Morgan 
had  come  home,  home  to  the  people  he  loved  and  to  the  people 
who  loved  him. 

Reverently  and  tenderly  the  last  sad  rites  were  performed. 
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They  covered  his  grave  with  floral  tributes  and  left  him  there 
in  the  land  he  loved,  under  the  blue  skies  of  his  native  State, 
where  the  birds  sing,  the  flowers  bloom,  and  the  winds  breathe 
a requiem.  In  addition  to  the  people  of  Selma,  vast  throngs 
of  friends  from  all  sections  of  the  country  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  inherent  greatness,  noble  charac- 
ter, and  purity  of  soul. 

Senator  Morgan’s  eulogy,  spoken  in  honor  of  Senator  Hill 
of  Georgia,  was  equally  appropriate  for  him:  “Discarding  all 
blind  confidence  in  fate,  and  deeply  sensible  of  responsibility 
to  God,  his  noble  and  just  spirit  left  its  brief  existence  for  one 
that  is  eternal,  satisfied  with  the  past  and  confident  of  the 
future.’’ 


COL.  JOHN  LOGAN  BLACK,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Col.  John  Logan  Black  was  the  only  son  of  Hon.  James  A. 
and  Sara  Logan  Black,  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  born  at 
the  old  King’s  Mountain  Iron  Works,  on  Broad  River,  where 
his  father  was  the  manager  and  where  the  large  plant  of  the 
Cherokee  Fall  Manufacturing  Company  now  stands. 

His  father  represented  the  old  “Iron’’  District  in  Congress 
from  1844  to  1848,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1848. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  Colonel  Black  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment at  West  Point  Academy,  where  he  was  educated. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Chief  Justice  Nichols,  of  Louisi- 
ana; Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  and  James  Abbott  Whistler,  an 
artist,  who  attained  fame  and  renown  in  his  profession. 

After  leaving  West  Point,  Colonel  Black  married  his  cousin, 
Miss  Mary  Peay  Black,  daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph  Black,  of 
Richland  County,  and  settled  in  Fairfield  County,  where  he 
engaged  in  planting  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  war,  how- 
ever, soon  came  on,  and  Colonel  Black,  being  an  intense  and 
enthusiastic  Southerner,  promptly  offered  his  services  to  his 
State  and  the  Confederacy. 

He  was  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  when  the  first  gun  of  the  war 
was  fired.  On  October  16,  1861,  Governor  Pickens  wrote  to 
Captain  Black  that  if  the  Secretary  of  War  would  make 
requisition  on  him  for  five  more  cavalry  companies  to  serve 
“for  the  war,”  he  would  issue  a proclamation  for  the  same. 
On  December  31,  1861,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  formation 
of  five  companies  to  be  known  as  the  1st  Battalion,  1st  South 
Carolina  Cavalry,  “under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  John  L. 
Black.”  Of  these  companies,  Captain  Black  had  raised  one. 
This  battalion  served  on  the  seacoast,  Colonel  Black  often 
commanding  a district.  In  July,  1862,  the  command  was 
increased  to  a regiment. 

Colonel  Black  asked  the  War  Department  to  transfer  his 
command  to  Virginia.  This  request  was  granted,  and  he  was 
sent  there  under  General  Wade  Hampton.  On  December  22, 
1862,  Colonel  Black  made  a raid  across  the  Rappahannock. 
In  action  near  Brandy  Station,  June  9,  1863,  he  was  wounded. 
He  was  highly  commended  for  skill  and  gallantry  in  capturing 
General  Stuart’s  headquarters,  held  by  Union  cavalry.  He 
was  again  wounded  July  3,  1863,  at  Gettysburg. 

In  March,  1864,  the  1st  and  2nd  South  Carolina  Cavalry 
were  so  depleted,  having  only  about  three  hundred  mounted 
men,  it  was  advised  that  these  commands  be  sent  home  to  be 
recruited.  The  order  was  issued,  and  Colonel  Black  was  re- 
turned to  South  Carolina,  reporting  to  General  Beauregard. 
On  April  28,  Colonel  Black  was  ordered  to  make  a personal 
inspection  of  the  district  from  Walhalla  to  Greenville,  to 
prevent  hostile  raids  across  the  mountains.  On  May  10, 
he  submitted  a very  able  report,  covering  over  two  hundred 
printed  pages  in  the  official  record. 


On  May  17,  1864,  Colonel  Black's  command  was  ordered 
to  Charleston,  S.  C.  With  headquarters  on  James’s  Island, 
he  performed  responsible  duties  until  the  advance  of  Sher- 
man’s army.  His  commander,  General  Taliafero,  said:  “I 
desire  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  energy  and  vigilance 
displayed  by  Colonel  Black,  commanding  the  east  lines,  not 
only  during  these  operations,  but  ever  since  he  has  been 
intrusted  with  this  important  command.” 

February  12,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  guard  the  Santee 
River,  taking  station  at  Holly  Hill.  March  28,  1865,  in  com- 
mand of  his  own  and  the  6th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  he 
engaged  the  advance  of  the  20th  Corps,  en  route  from  Golds- 
boro to  Raleigh,  and  was  repulsed  at  Moccasin  Hill. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Colonel  Black  retired  to  private 
life  on  his  plantation  near  Ridgeway,  having,  in  the  course 


COL.  JOHN  LOGAN  BLACK,  C.  S.  A. 


of  his  military  career,  had  the  privilege  of  being  three  years 
on  the  battle  fields  of  Virginia  under  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

Colonel  Black  died  suddenly  March  25,  1902.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  five  daughters;  Misses  Eunice  and  Virginia  Black, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Desportes,  of  Ridgeway;  Mrs.  Joseph  Nance,  of 
Due  West;  and  Mrs.  Dr.  John  H.  Miller,  of  Laurens. 

Colonel  Black  was  endowed  with  a strong  mind,  an  ex- 
traordinary memory,  a fine  education,  and  an  extensive  fund 
of  general  information.  He  was  especially  well  informed  as  a 
mineralogist,  and  devoted  much  of  his  later  years  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State. 

Of  him  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  L.  Abbott,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  write- 
up of  the  class  of  1850  at  West  Point,  says:  “No  one  could 
meet  Colonel  Black  and  not  be  charmed  with  his  conversation 
and  impressed  with  his  character.”  His  views  on  prohibition 
were  so  decided  that  when  on  the  battle  field,  severely 
wounded,  he  refused  the  whisky  handed  him  by  his  surgeon, 
saying:  “A  drink  of  cold  water,  please,  Doctor.” 

In  1876,  he  led  Fairfield  County,  wearing  a Red  Shirt, 
working  to  make  his  friend  and  comrade,  Gen.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, governor  of  South  Carolina. 
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AN  AIDE-DE-CAMP  OF  LEE. 

EDITED  BY  MAJ.  GEN.  SIR  FREDERICK  MAURICE.  REVIEWED  BY 
MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS. 

“Invaluable”  is  a term  much  abused  by  publishers  and 
critics,  but  this  volume  offers  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  it  may  be  properly  used.  It  is  described  on  the  title 
page  as  “Being  the  Papers  of  Colonel  Charles  Marshall, 
Sometime  Aide-de-Camp,  Military  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  on  the  Staff  of  Robert  E.  Lee.” 

Only  one  possible  fault — an  omission — may  be  found  with 
the  capable  editing  of  General  Maurice,  and  that  is  the  ap- 
parent indifference  with  which  he  passes  over  the  character 
of  the  causes  of  the  war  between  the  sections,  which  he  seems 
to  have  misunderstood,  in  some  measure,  in  his  “Life  of  Lee.” 
For  example,  in  Colonel  Marshall’s  papers  he  comes  upon 
“a  statement  of  the  Southern  case  in  the  controversies  which 
provoked  the  war.”  Immediately  General  Maurice  shies  off. 
The  subject  does  not  interest  him;  and  he  dismisses  the  dis- 
cussion set  forth  by  Colonel  Marshall  without  further  con- 
sideration in  the  following  terms:  “Since  he  wrote,  many 
other  pens  have  been  busy  with  the.  same  subject,  and  the 
controversies  either  are  happily  dead  or  have  taken  in  the 
politics  of  the  day  an  entirely  new  term.” 

Those  who  are  interested  in  cause  and  effect,  or  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  controversy,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  these 
omissions  supplied,  even  though  “many  other  pens”  have 
written  on  this  subject.  It  is  still  a matter  of  grievous  mis- 
understanding, and  a thousand  persons  may  perceive  the 
outlines  of  the  campaigns  as  against  one  who  at  present  ap- 
preciates the  all-important  economic  basis  of  the  political 
struggle  which,  along  a geographical  line,  for  so  many  years 
preceded  the  war.  As  it  is,  the  war  is  usually  interpreted  to 
mean  a struggle  for  the  maintenance  or  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery.  In  one  place  Colonel  Marshall  himself  is  proportion- 
ately misled  by  the  extraordinary  clamor  over  an  issue  which 
was  widely  used  as  a camouflage  to  disguise  political  and 
economic  conflict. 

On  all  matters  of  military  concern,  however,  this  Marshall- 
Maurice  contribution  to  American  history  is  so  convincing 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  reading  of  perhaps  hundreds  of 
volumes,  the  present  writer  feels  disposed  to  accept  every 
statement  or  deduction  which  the  author  or  the  editor 
presents. 

Being  constantly  with  General  Lee  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  War  of  Secession,  and  having  inscribed  the  ma- 
jority of  his  important  papers,  Colonel  Marshall  had  access  to 
all  the  reports  of  all  the  officers,  together  with  General  Lee’s 
views  on  each.  Also,  no  other  man  had  an  equal  opportunity 
to  absorb  General  Lee’s  spirit  and  desire  to  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned in  every  particular.  General  Maurice  does  not  under- 
state the  matter  when  he  asserts  that  “one-half  of  these  con- 
tributions to  history  would  have  justified  the  publication  of 
Marshall's  papers.”  Certainly  a perusal  of  them  makes  it 
clear, that  here  and  now  is  added  to  the  almost  perfect  char- 
acter of  a man  the  characterization  of  an  almost  perfect 
commander.  Mistakes  that  have  been  credited  to  General 
Lee — even  by  his  friends  and  admirers— are  seen  to  be  due  to 
misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  subordinates,  however 
splendid  those  subordinates  may  have  been  at  other  times. 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  fallible  and  Lee  alone  well-nigh 
infallible.  Perhaps  in  military  history  there  is  no  record  like 
it,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  last  intimate  word  with  respect  to 
that  record. 

Popular  and  historical  errors  in  regard  to  Lee’s  responsi- 
bility for  occasional  failures  are  accounted  for  in  General 


Maurice’s  introduction  in  the  following  words,  in  which  he 
writes  that  Lee’s  “dispatches  were  not  finally  approved  with- 
out discussion,  and,  indeed,  Marshall  says  he  was  often 
disappointed  and  pained  when  an  arduously  acquired  piece 
of  information,  showing  clearly  that  the  responsibility  for 
some  failure  rested  with  the  subordiate  commander  who  had 
acted  injudiciously  or  who  failed  to  act  judiciously,  was  struck 
out  by  Lee,  . . . and  never  in  a public  dispatch  did  the  com- 
manding general  blame  anyone  under  his  command.” 

There  are  scores  of  points  that  one  would  like  to  comment 
upon  in  regard  to  the  three  hundred  pages  in  this  volume. 
A few  only  may  be  taken  up  here.  In  the  first  place,  Marshall 
makes  it  clear  that  the  ineptitude  of  the  military  legislation 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  which  so  handicapped  Robert 
E.  Lee’s  model  and  prototype,  George  Washington.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  shows  that  there  was  one  law  passed  by  the 
Confederate  Congress  in  1862  which,  had  it  not  received  the 
presidential  veto,  might  well  have  changed  the  whole  nature 
of  the  conflict.  “This  incident,”  says  Colonel  Maurice,  “is 
not  mentioned  by  Jefferson  Davis  in  his  ‘Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Confederate  Government,’  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  it  in 
the  voluminous  correspondence  contained  in  ‘Jefferson  Davis, 
Constitutionalist;  His  Letters,  Papers,  and  Speeches,’  while 
it  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Lee’s  biographers, 
except  for  a brief  reference  in  Long’s  ‘ Memoirs  of  R.  E.  Lee.’  ” 
This  was  the  law  creating  the  office  of  General  in  Chief.  Had 
Lee  received  such  comprehensive  authority  many  serious 
handicaps  in  the  control  of  military  affairs  would  have  been 
removed  from  him.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a constitutional 
standpoint,  President  Davis  had  the  whole  range  of  American 
precedent  on  the  side  of  a veto. 

As  one  reads  the  first  chapter  of  Colonel  Marshall’s  notes 
one  is  impressed  more  than  ever  with  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
federacy was  able  to  accomplish  so  much,  due  to  the  glaring 
defects  in  the  matter  of  military  provision.  Two  of  these 
stand  out  strongly:  First,  the  firm  belief  of  the  political  ele- 
ment in  the  South  that  foreign  intervention  would  be  certain, 
a belief  that  hindered  military  preparation;  second,  the 
measure  Congress  put  into  effect  by  which,  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  1862,  officers  were  to  be  elected  by  the  men.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  the  entire 
army  was  not  incapacitated  by  incompetent  political  officers 
or  by  those  who  consented  to  relaxation  of  discipline  in  order 
to  be  popular. 

This  first  chapter  also  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
statements  in  the  whole  volume,  in  which  Colonel  Marshall 
declares  with  regard  to  lack  of  sufficient  preparations  that 
“ every  one  remarked  how  the  people  clamored  to  he  taxed  to  serve 
the  country  when  a timid  Congress  was  hesitating  to  impose 
taxes."  Other  interesting  points  are  brought  out  by  the  ex- 
ceptional knowledge  and  competent  editing  of  General 
Maurice;  for  example,  in  a footnote  bearing  upon  Lee’s  plans 
for  the  general  defense  of  the  Confederacy,  General  Maurice 
remarks  as  follows:  “This  plan  of  Lee’s  for  the  utilization  of 
man  power  in  war,  formed  in  April,  1862,  was  substantially 
that  adopted  by  the  United  States  on  its  entry  into  the 
World  War  in  1917.” 

Again,  General  Maurice  in  another  footnote  refers  to  the 
seven  days  under  General  Lee  as  marking  “the  beginning  of 
an  epoch  of  military  history.”  And  he  supports  the  state- 
ment by  reviewing  with  military  exactness  the  tactics  of  com- 
manders in  previous  European  campaigns. 

Incidentally,  the  writer  took  up  this  volume  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  work  previously  reviewed  on  “The 
Military  Genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln.”  The  Marshall 
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opinions,  supported  by  the  editorial  notes  of  General  Maurice, 
fully  confirm  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  how  General  Lee 
played  upon  the  fears  of  the  government  at  Washington  in 
order  to  save  the  government  at  Richmond.  General  Lee’s 
movements  were  exactly  timed  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon 
the  Federal  capital  which  must  have  been  fatal  had  General 
McClellan  been  able  to  carry  out  his  plans  without  inter- 
ference from  Washington. 

The  absorbingly  interesting  account  of  Appomattox,  given 
on  the  authority  of  Colonel  Marshall,  who  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  proceedings,  is  itself  worth  a special  review.  Colonel 
Marshall  wrote: 

“Perhaps  the  most  impressive  feature  of  that  occasion  was 
the  fact  that  there  American  soldiers  met  together  who  dealt 
with  each  other  as  American  soldiers.  If  the  officers  of 
General  Grant’s  army  had  been  instructed  how  to  act,  if  they 
had  learned  their  parts,  if  they  had  been  taught  by  the  great- 
est actors  how  to  play  them,  how  to  act  at  a time  when  one  of 
the  loftiest  souls  that  God  ever  sent  upon  earth  was  humbled, 
how  to  act  so  as  to  show  their  respect  and  veneration,  they 
could  not  have  done  better  than  they  did.” 

The  account  from  beginning  to  end  is  in  straight-away, 
matter-of-fact  fashion,  simple  and  clear  withal,  as  military 
dispatches  are  supposed  to  be.  A sense  of  humor  is  occasion- 
ally in  evidence,  as  shown  in  the  following  paragraph,  when 
Lee  was  searching  for  Grant  to  consider  the  terms  of  sur- 
render: 

“I  have  said  that  as  General  Lee  passed  through  his  rear 
guard  on  his  way  to  the  place  where  this  conference  took  place, 
the  men  cheered  him  as  of  old.  They  were  the  flower  of  the 
old  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  I felt  quite  sure  that  if  the 
officer  commanding  the  advancing  Federal  troops  should 
consider  himself  bound  by  his  orders  to  refuse  my  request  for 
a suspension  of  hostilities  until  General  Lee’s  letter  could  reach 
General  Grant,  the  rear  guard  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  would  secure  all  the  time  necessary.” 

The  account  of  the  campaign  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  summer 
of  1863  would  seem  to  be  authoritative  and  final;  and  the 
comment  on  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  less  complete  but 
equally  authoritative.  The  present  writer  discussed  this  whole 
campaign  fully  with  the  late  Charles  h rancis  Adams,  U.  S.  A. 
After  this  conversation,  General  Adams  declared  that,  after 
the  battle  began  Longstreet  was  primarily  responsible  for  Lee’s 
failure  at  Gettysburg,  due  to  his  extreme  slowness  in  carrying 
out  Lee’s  orders,  however  much  the  absence  of  Stuart’s  cav- 
alry may  have  unexpectedly  brought  on  a battle 
contrariwise  to  Lee’s  carefully  laid  plans.  Dr. 

Henry  Alexander  White,  in  his  biography  of  Lee, 
has  shown  that  on  the  march  or  in  preparing 
for  battle,  Longstreet  had  been  lamentably  slow 
on  several  occasions  prior  to  Gettysburg.  W hile 
Marshall  indicates  that  Longstreet  was  inex- 
cusably slow,  this  sluggishness  (or  stubbornness) 
on  the  part  of  the  “old  war  horse”  is  given  far 
less  attention  than  Stuart’s  misinterpretation 
of  orders,  which,  because  of  I.ongstreet's  own 
expression  in  passing  on  these  orders,  furnishes 
at  least  a basis  for  misunderstanding. 

This  volume  explodes  the  belief,  projected 
into  prominence  of  late,  that  “a  friendly  citizen 
of  Frederick”  had  informed  Lee  of  McClellan’s 
fortunate  finding  ot  the  famous  “lost  order 
relative  to  the  movements  of  Lee’s  troops  in 
the  Maryland  campaign  of  1862.  1 lie  Marshall 

manuscript,  with  General  Maurice  s critical 
notes,  makes  it  clear  that  Lee  was  not  informed 


of  McClellan’s  find,  and  that,  therefore,  McClellan  had  all 
the  advantage  in  the  matter. 

While  one  is  tempted  to  write  more,  these  comments  may 
be  closed  with  the  statement  that  within  the  covers  of  this 
book  we  have  the  greatest  exposition  of  Lee’s  military  policy, 
in  some  of  its  details  and  in  all  its  larger  outlines,  that  has  yet 
been  published. 


BEAUVOIR,  HOME  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Beauvoir  was  the  last  earthly  home  of  a great  man,  great 
in  himself  and  in  that  he  was  the  representative  of  a great 
cause.  It  is  of  historic  interest  to  all  who  love  greatness,  a 
shrine  to  those  who  loved  the  cause  of  which  Jefferson  Davis 
was  chieftain;  a hallowed  spot  to  those  who  loved  the  man  for 
himself. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis  in  1889,  the  lovely  old  home  on 
the  Mississippi  coast  became  the  property  of  his  daughter, 
Varina  Anne,  lovingly  known  to  all  Southerners  as  “Winnie 
Davis,  the  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy.”  For  more  than  a 
year  after  his  death,  Mrs.  Davis  and  Winnie  lived  there  alone, 
when  Mrs.  Davis  was  ordered  to  a higher  clime.  In  obedience 
to  her  doctor’s  order,  and  also  to  be  near  the  publishers  who 
were  bringing  out  her  biography  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Davis 
and  Winnie  went  to  New  York  City. 

As  the  war  had  consumed  Mr.  Davis’s  private  fortune,  the 
two  women  had  been  left  without  means  of  livelihood,  and 
even  had  the  invalid’s  health  not  demanded  a change,  they 
could  not  have  lived  at  Beauvoir  because  of  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  the  place.  In  New  York  they  were  able  to  secure 
enough  literary  work  to  support  themselves. 

The  old  home  where  the  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy had  spent  his  last  days,  where  he  had  written  and 
left  to  posterity  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate 
Government”  (a  true  and  complete  history  of  the  War  between 
the  States),  where  clustered  thousands  of  tender  memories  of 
the  great  man  and  his  family,  was  left  to  the  ravages  of  time 
and  decay.  In  1893  a terrible  hurricane  swept  the  Mississippi 
coast,  and  no  spot  suffered  more  from  its  fury  than  did 
Beauvoir.  Blinds  were  blown  off,  a part  of  the  roof  was  torn 
away,  and  rain  poured  in  upon  frescoed  walls  and  family 
portraits  and  furniture;  fences  and  uprooted  trees  were 
strewn  in  a tangle  of  wreckage  and  undergrowth. 

Immediately  after  the  storm,  Mrs.  A.  Me.  Kimbrough,  from 
her  summer  cottage  near  Beauvoir,  visited  the  place,  and 
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from  the  moment  of  that  visit  she  began  the  splendid  work 
which  she  carried  on  through  many  years  to  its  final  happy 
culmination.  She  at  once  wrote  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Mississippi  for  contributions  with  which  to  repair  the  devas- 
tated place.  Meeting  with  no  response  to  her  call  for  help, 
Mrs.  Kimbrough  returned  to  her  home  at  Greenwood,  Miss., 
and  organized  the  Ladies’  Beauvoir  Improvement  Society,  and 
as  its  leader  went  earnestly  to  work  to  raise  funds.  After 
about  two  years  there  was  a sufficient  sum  in  hand  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  work  of  making  repairs  was  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Maginnis,  of  New  Orleans,  a warm  personal 
friend  of  the  Davis  family.  Like  many  other  devoted  South- 
erners, he  had  from  time  to  time  offered  Mrs.  Davis  pecuniary 
aid,  but  the  proud  widow  of  Jefferson  Davis,  though  willing 
to  accept  assistance  from  her  State,  never  consented  to  re- 
ceive personal  donations. 

As  Mrs.  Davis  had  written  that  she  could  not  return  to 
Beauvoir  because  of  ill  health  and  her  financial  condition,  as 
well  as  the  danger  for  two  unprotected  women  to  live  in  so 
isolated  a place,  Mrs.  Kimbrough  now  conceived  the  idea  of 
preserving  Beauvoir  as  a memorial  home.  It  should,  she 
thought,  become  the  property  of  Mississippi,  whose  war- 
worn veterans  could  thus  be  provided  with  a shelter  for  their 
remaining  years.  Although  Mrs.  Davis  had  refused  several 
offers  for  the  place  (one  of  ninety  thousand  dollars  from  a 
Northern  syndicate  which  proposed  to  erect  there  a handsome 
winter  hotel),  because  she  would  not  consider  turning  it  over 
to  alien  hands,  she  offered  to  sell  it  to  Mississippi  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  this  to  include  all  the  furnishings  and  the 
priceless  relics  it  contained,  Mr.  Davis's  sword,  the  coronation 
robes  worn  by  Winnie  when  Queen  of  the  New  Orleans 
Carnival,  and  many  other  valuable  trophies.  She  and  Winnie 
had  wanted  to  make  all  this  a gift  to  the  State,  but  they  were 
not  financially  able  to  do  so.  Upon  receipt  of  this  offer,  Mrs. 
Kimbrough  again  made  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
urging  the  necessity  of  a home  for  the  Confederate  veterans 
of  the  State  and  the  importance  of  preserving  Beauvoir. 
Later  she  petitioned  the  legislature;  but  this  appeal,  pub- 
lished during  the  sitting  of  that  body,  failed  to  arouse  much 
public  interest,  so  she  turned  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, newly  organized  in  that  State.  She  presented  her 
plea  before  her  home  Chapter  on  its  organization,  and  re- 
ceiving slight  encouragement  from  this  quarter,  she  brought 
it  before  the  State  Division  in  convention  at  Jackson;  but  the 
Daughters  declined  to  undertake  the  work,  fearing  they  would 
not  be  able  to  raise  the  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  discouragement,  Mrs.  Kim- 
brough’s determination  never  wavered.  She  knew  the  State 
would  realize  sooner  or  later  the  importance  of  securing  this 
historic  home  and  of  its  duty  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  South  s dead  chieftain.  Gradually  this  indifference  was 
being  overcome. 

In  the  meantime,  the  valuable  furnishing  of  Beauvoir  had 
been  distributed  to  museums  throughout  the  South,  as 
they  could  not  be  safely  left  in  the  unprotected  condition  of 
the  old  home.  Mrs.  Kimbrough  again  wrote  Mrs.  Davis  and 
asked  for  her  lowest  price  upon  the  property,  and  Mrs.  Davis, 
in  order  to  see  her  husband’s  home  owned  by  the  people  of 
her  beloved  State  and  the  brave  old  heroes  of  the  gray  housed 
there,  fixed  the  price  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  Mrs.  Kim- 
brough now  went  before  the  legislature  and  made  a most 
touching  appeal,  and,  though  the  resolution  was  tabled,  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Beauvoir  was  imminent.  Inspired 
by  the  venerable  and  gracious  presence  of  Mrs.  Davis,  who 
was  now  on  a visit  to  Mrs.  Kimbrough  and  her  people, 


Mississippians  everywhere  became  stirred  with  kindly  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  old  home  and  its  noble  mistress. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  legislature  had  failed  to 
make  any  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  Beauvoir,  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  of  Mississippi  applied  to  Mrs. 
Kimbrough  as  purchasers,  and  Commander  Daniel,  of  the 
State  Division,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Sons  in  the  movement 
to  buy  the  place,  went  to  Greenwood  to  consult  with  Mrs. 
Kimbrough,  in  whose  hands  Mrs.  Davis  had  left  the  sale  of 
the  place.  Though  a year  later  the  Sons  had  failed  to  raise 
the  necessary  amount,  Mrs.  Davis  agreed  to  take  the  amount 
in  hand,  some  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  the  promissory 
note  of  the  Sons  for  the  balance,  Mrs.  Kimbrough  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Yerger,  going  on  this  note.  In  that  way,  Beauvoir 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
of  Mississippi,  and  the  State  was  allowed  to  make  it  a Home 
for  Confederate  veterans  of  Mississippi  as  long  as  there  should 
be  such  need  of  it.  The  place  was  equipped  by  the  Mississippi 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  has  been  maintained  by 
the  State.  Many  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  housing 
of  veterans,  their  wives  and  widows,  and  many  improvements 
made  until  it  is  a model  institution  of  the  kind. 

Beauvoir  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  of  in- 
terest in  the  South,  the  proud  possession  of  Mississippi  and 
of  all  Southern  people,  and  it  will  ever  be  preserved  as  a 
memorial  to  the  South’s  great  leader,  Jefferson  Davis.  In 
coming  years  it  will  be  a shrine  visited  by  thousands  who  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  man  and  his  sacri- 
fice for  the  Confederacy. 

(The  above  was  taken  from  an  article  prepared  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  Beauvoir  Historical  and  Memorial  Association., 
successor  to  the  Ladies  Beauvoir  Improvement  Society). 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MEMORIAL  GATE  AT  THE 
BEAUVOIR  CONFEDERATE  HOME. 

Top. 

ERECTED  BY  THE  MISSISSIPPI  DIVISION,  UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF 
THE  CONFEDERACY. 

1917, 

TO  COMMEMORATE  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  AND  OUR  CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS  BURIED  AT  BEAUVOIR. 

1861  JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  1865 

SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY 

Left. 

“STRANGER,  TREAD  LIGHTLY  HERE,  FOR  THIS  IS  HOLY  GROUND.” 
HERE  ARE  BURIED  OVER  200  OF  OUR  CONFEDERATE  DEAD.  ONCE 
THE  HOME  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY,  NOW  THE  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS’  HOME  OF 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Right. 

“EACH  soldier’s  NAME  SHALL  SHINE  UNTARNISHED  ON  THE 
ROLL  OF  FAME,  AND  STAND  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  EACH  DISTANT 
AGE,  AND  ADD  NEW  LUSTER  TO  THE  HISTORIC  PAGE.” 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Beauvoir 
Confederate  Home,  of  which  Mrs.  Kimbrough  is  a member,  it 
was  decided  to  begin  the  work  of  beautification  of  the  grounds 
by  planting  flowers  and  shrubs,  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
landscape  gardener  from  the  A.  and  M.  State  College.  It  is 
also  planned  to  begin  the  refurnishing  of  the  mansion  in  the 
style  of  its  occupancy  by  the  Davis  family,  and  contributions 
of  furniture  used  by  Mr.  Davis  are  being  made  by  the  U.  D.  C. 
of  the  State  and  the  Beauvoir  Memorial  Association. 

This  association  has  furniture  left  to  it  by  Mrs.  Davis,  and 
also  has  a fund  at  interest  with  which  Beauvoir  will  be  re- 
furnished. 
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SURGEONS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Dr.  William  F.  Steuart. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  R.  D.  STEUART,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Dr.  William  F.  Steuart,  of  Maryland,  came  of  a family  of 
doctors  and  soldiers.  He  was  a great-grandson  of  Dr.  George 
Steuart  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  came  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  Annapolis,  1821.  Dr.  William  F. 
Steuart’s  grandfather,  Charles  Steuart,  married  Elizabeth 
Calvert,  granddaughter  of  Charles,  the  fifth  Lord  Baltimore. 


DR.  WILLIAM  F.  STEUART. 


At  the  same  time  as  this  wedding,  Eleanor  Calvert,  sister  of 
Elizabeth,  became  the  bride  of  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis,  adopted  son  of  Washington. 

Dr.  William  F.  Steuart’s  uncle,  Dr.  Richard  Sprigg  Steuart, 
was  a pioneer  alienist  of  Maryland  and  founded  the  Maryland 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Spring  Grove. 

William  Frederick  Steuart  was  the  son  of  Charles  Steuart 
and  Ann  Biscoe.  He  was  born  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md., 
and  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States,  he  was  practicing 
his  profession  in  Baltimore. 

His  eldest  son,  Capt.  Harry  A.  Steuart,  went  to  Virginia 
and  helped  to  organize  the  3rd  Maryland  Battery  of  Artillery. 
Later,  he  made  several  successful  trips  through  the  lines  to 
Baltimore  for  medical  supplies,  and  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain.  He  was  taking  a wagonload  of  medicines  through 
Southern  Maryland  on  his  way  to  the  Potomac  when  he  was 
captured  and  sent  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison,  Washington,  as 
a spy.  There,  in  a desperate  attempt  to  escape,  he  was  shot 
and  killed  by  a guard. 

Dr.  Steuart  escaped  to  Virginia,  and  his  family  was  exiled 
from  Baltimore.  He  was  commissioned  a surgeon,  and  was 
attached  to  the  brigade  of  his  cousin,  Gen.  George  H.  Steuart, 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  served  until  the  sur- 
render of  Lee. 

After  the  War,  Dr.  Steuart  returned  to  Baltimore  and  was 


Superintendent  of  the  Marine  Hospital  and  later  of  the  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  conducted 
a private  sanitarium  at  Harlem  Lodge,  near  Baltimore,  and 
at  Melvale  and  Mount  Washington,  Baltimore  County. 


REFUSED  TO  BE  A PRISONER. 

Down  in  Paris,  Tenn.,  lives  a ninety-four-year-old  veteran 
of  the  Confederacy  who  had  active  service  with  the  great 
cavalry  leader,  N.  B.  Forrest,  and  whose  life  since  the  war 
has  been  of  varied  interest.  W.  D.  Poyner  came  into  the 
world  near  Charlotte,  in  Dickson  County,  Tenn.,  April  27, 
1833,  and  in  his  long  life  he  has  seen  many  wonderful  happen- 
ings and  changes  in  this  old  world.  He  began  preaching  in 
1879,  and  has  been  actively  in  that  work  up  to  the  present. 
For  some  years  he  has  been  Commander  of  the  Fitzgerald- 
Kendall  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Paris.  His  last  experiences  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy  included  capture  and  escape  while 
on  the  way  to  prison,  which  he  tells  in  the  following: 

“I  served  in  the  10th  Tennessee  Cavalry  Regiment  under 
General  Forrest,  my  captain  being  Oce  Alexander,  of  Paris, 
and  Nicholas  N.  Cox  was  my  colonel.  After  the  Chickamauga 
fight  I was  transferred  to  Armstrong’s  Brigade,  where  I served 
until  captured  thirty  miles  above  Strawberry  Plains.  My 
brother,  John  Howard  Poyner,  was  with  me  all  the  time, 
and  we  were  captured  by  General  Elliott,  commanding  the 
Cumberland  Federal  forces,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1864. 

“They  started  with  us  to  Knoxville,  thirty  miles  on  foot. 
We  stayed  one  night  at  Strawberry  Plains,  then  marched  to 
Knoxville.  While  there  we  met  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
prisoners,  and  stayed  ten  days,  living  on  one-third  of  a quart 
of  meal  bran  per  soldier.  We  were  nearly  frozen  and  starved 
to  death,  and  were  compelled  to  march  in  the  hall  about 
twenty  at  a time  to  keep  from  freezing.  There  was  not  room 
for  all  to  march  at  once,  so  we  had  to  take  it  time  about. 
After  ten  days,  we  were  put  on  a train  and  sent  to  Louden,  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  where  we  took  a boat  to  Chattanooga 
and  were  put  on  a train  bound  for  Rock  Island  Prison.  We 
were  thinly  clad,  and  I knew  that  it  would  mean  death,  so  it 
was  then  that  my  brother  and  I determined  to  jump  from  the 
train,  or  by  some  other  means  make  our  escape.  We  watched 
all  night,  and  a chance  came  about  four  in  the  morning.  The 
guards  were  in  the  doors,  which  stood  ajar,  one  asleep,  and 
the  other  had  a blanket  thrown  over  his  head  to  keep  away 
the  wind. 

“ I slipped  in  and  got  the  gun  of  the  guard  who  was  asleep, 
and  stood  guard  over  him  from  Shelbyville  to  Fosterville. 
It  was  necessary  for  me  to  take  off  my  boots  to  keep  from 
arousing  them.  My  brother  was  to  bring  them  and  his  while 
I prepared  a way  for  us  to  escape.  I stood  there  with  the  gun 
in  my  hand  and  was  going  to  knock  the  other  one  down  in 
case  he  should  try  to  resist  our  escape. 

“As  they  whistled  for  Fosterville  and  put  on  the  brakes, 

I jumped  off  the  train  and  hid  under  a culvert.  The  stream 
was  not  frozen  over  because  of  its  swift  current.  I was  ex- 
pecting my  brother  to  jump  also,  as  he  was  about  two  feet 
from  the  door  when  I jumped,  but  he  didn’t  get  to  do  so  till 
the  train  had  started,  and  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  a cattle 
guard  from  me.  He  also  passed  the  regimental  guards,  but 
as  he  jumped  the  fireman  saw  him  and  fired.  He  was  not  hit, 
however,  and  never  stopped  running  till  he  got  in  a cedar 
glade,  where  he  put  on  his  shoes,  one  a six,  the  other  a ten,  and 
both  for  the  same  foot.  The  firing  of  the  pistol  aroused  all 
the  guards,  and  they  were  put  on  their  beats.  I had  to  keep 
as  quiet  as  possible,  as  I was  within  the  regimental  guards. 
One  of  them  came  within  ten  feet  of  me,  and  as  he  turned  his 
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back  I slid  out  of  the  culvert  and  got  in  a little  ravine  about 
four  feet  deep.  I found  the  ice  about  four  inches  thick,  and 
I could  slide  on  it  without  its  giving  me  away,  so  I slid  along 
for  about  a hundred  yards,  then  rose  and  ran. 

“I  had  no  idea  where  my  brother  was,  so  I ran  with  my 
bare  feet  about  six  miles  over  frozen  ice  and  snow,  cutting  my 
feet  until  I could  be  tracked  by  the  blood.  The  first  place  to 


REV.  W.  D.  POYNER  AND  HIS  DEVOTED  FRIEND  AND  COMRADE, 
CAPT.  P.  P.  PULLEN  (AT  RIGHT). 


which  I came,  I walked  up  to  the  door  and  holloaed,  ‘Hello,’ 
when  two  big  dogs  rushed  at  me.  I gave  one  my  hat  and  the 
other  one  leaped  at  my  throat.  Knowing  that  I could  not 
manage  them,  I ran  and  jumped  the  fence;  one  caught  my 
pants  and  tore  a four-inch  strip  all  the  way  down.  My 
clothes  were  frozen,  and  as  I ran  the  torn  pants  would  flop 
against  my  leg.  Thinking  this  was  still  the  dogs  after  me,  I 
never  ran  so  rapidly  in  all  my  life. 

“About  four  miles  from  that  place,  I came  to  another  house 
and  again  holloaed,  ‘Hello,’  when  I caught  sight  of  a man 
running  out  the  back  door,  which  frightened  me  for  a few 
minutes.  Regaining  my  courage,  again  I called  out,  which 
brought  an  old  negro  woman  to  the  door.  She  asked  me  in, 
and  I walked  up  to  the  fire.  I had  to  travel  at  night  to  get 
through  the  enemy’s  lines.  I asked  her  who  it  was  that  ran 
out  of  the  house  when  I came  up,  and  she  said:  ‘You  know.’ 
‘ I do  not,’  was  my  reply. 

“By  my  clothing  she  soon  saw  that  I was  a Confederate 
soldier,  and  she  then  called  her  husband,  who  had  left  upon 
my  coming,  thinking  I was  Yankees  coming  after  him  again. 
When  I asked  him  if  there  were  any  white  people  on  the  place, 
he  said:  ‘Yes,  sir,  Massy;  but  he  would  cuss  you  all  to  pieces.’ 
Not  being  afraid,  I persuaded  him  to  take  me  to  the  house  to 
meet  the  old  man.  He  did  so,  and  when  we  reached  the  house 
I was  asked  who  I was.  I told  him,  ‘An  old  Rebel  soldier,’  to 
which  he  said:  ‘I  wish  they  were  all  dead  and  in  hell.’ 

“At  this  I grabbed  him  by  the  collar  and  told  him  if  he 
didn’t  hush  I wouldn’t  leave  a greasy  spot  of  him,  and  that  I 
wanted  breakfast  and  that  quick.  I got  it,  and  it  was  the 
first  food  I had  had  since  jumping  from  the  train.  I looked 
at  his  feet,  but  his  shoes  were  not  large  enough  for  me,  so  the 
old  negro  man  gave  me  a pair  of  twelves  which  he  had  at  his 
house.  Ordinarily  I could  not  have  worn  them,  but  my  feet 
being  so  sore  and  swollen,  I managed  to  use  them.  Two  miles 
farther  on  I came  to  a house,  and  my  call  brought  an  old  lady, 
about  eighty  years  old,  to  the  door. 

“ ‘ Who  are  you?  ’ 

“‘I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  a pig  or  a pup.’ 

“‘Well,  if  you’re  not  a Rebel  soldier  you  don’t  suit  my 
ticket,’  she  said. 


“‘Bully  for  you,’  I shouted. 

“She  asked  me  in,  and  after  showing  her  my  feet,  she  got 
me  a pair  of  socks  smeared  in  mutton  suet  and  beeswax,  and 
gave  me  another  pair  to  pull  on  over  them.  She  then  got  me 
a pair  of  her  husband’s  shoes,  a much  better  fit  than  the  pair 
the  negro  had  just  given  me.  After  eating  breakfast,  she 
summoned  me  to  a room. 

“‘Why  this?’  I asked. 

“‘There  are  Federal  Home  Guards  in  the  yard,  and  you 
will  be  safe,  so  come  in  and  let  me  lock  you  up.’ 

“‘No,’  was  my  reply,  ‘I  am  just  out  of  one  lockup.’ 

“‘Well,  pull  off  that  pea  jacket,  stick  it  in  your  bosom,  go 
three  miles  due  east,  and  you  will  find  my  husband  and  a 
negro  making  rails.’ 

“On  the  way  I had  to  slip  through  cedar  glades,  hiding 
here  and  there  from  Yankees,  as  the  country  was  full  of  them. 
I came  to  the  old  man  and  warmed  by  his  fire.  He  told  me 
that  his  son  lived  just  across  the  field  and  for  me  to  go  to 
him  and  tell  him  his  father  said  for  him  to  take  me  as  far  as 
possible  in  order  to  get  back  by  day.  I went  to  his  son’s 
house,  but  found  no  one  there  and  was  compelled  to  walk  on. 
I slipped  across  the  turnpike  and  once  again  started  for  home. 
I met  two  citizens  and  a boy  and  told  them  I was  glad  to  see 
some  of  my  friends,  and  that  I would  like  to  have  something 
to  eat. 

“They  sent  me  right  down  to  a house  where  there  was  a 
Yankee  captain.  I had  only  a hickory  stick,  which  I carried 
for  bad  dogs,  as  everybody  seemed  to  have  them.  When  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  a man  came  and  asked  me  in.  I sat 
down,  laying  my  hickory  stick  beside  me,  and,  as  I looked 
around,  there  sat  a Yankee  captain,  who  had  not  thus  far 
spoken  to  me.  Shortly  he  turned  and  said:  ‘You  seem  to  be  a 
soldier.’ 

“‘Yes,  sir,’  I answered. 

“‘Have  you  taken  the  oath?’ 

“ ‘ No,  sir.’ 

“‘Then  how  in  the  hell  came  you  here?’ 

“‘I  came  on  foot,  train,  and  boat,’  I answered. 

“ ‘ I must  take  you  to  Shelbyville  for  you  to  take  the  oath.’ 

“‘No  one  man  or  any  two  men  will  take  me  there  alive,’  I 
said,  even  though  I realized  that  hickory  sticks  would  not 
shoot  and  pistols  would.  ‘But  when  I get  home,  if  I need  the 
benefit  of  the  oath,  some  of  my  Union  friends  will  go  with  me 
to  take  it.’ 

“‘Have  you  any  Union  friends?’ 

“‘Yes,  sir.  I have  one  near  Columbia,  Mr.  William 
Gregory.’ 

“‘Is  he  your  friend?  Why,  we  were  run  out  of  this  country 
together.’ 

“‘I  can’t  help  that,’  I replied. 

“‘What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Gregory?’ 

“I  told  him  how  once  I was  sick  with  chills  and  fever,  and 
I stayed  at  Mr.  Gregory’s  house  until  I recovered,  and  that  I 
had  been  able  to  save  a valuable  horse  for  Mr.  Gregory  by 
scaring  off  the  thief  who  was  about  to  take  it.  ‘Ten  righteous 
Lots  saved  Sodom,  and  one  will  save  you,’  was  the  Captain’s 
comment. 

“I  next  turned  to  the  man  of  the  house  and  asked  him  for 
some  breakfast.  He  refused  me,  saying  that  he  had  taken  the 
oath.  The  captain  rebuked  him  and  had  him  give  me  some- 
thing to  eat.  We  then  walked  out  into  the  yard  and  there  stood 
the  two  citizens  and  the  boy  who  sent  me  there,  thinking  to  find 
me  a prisoner.  They  were  shocked  at  my  being  free.  The 
Captain  and  I then  started  for  his  mother’s,  who  lived  four 
miles  off.  As  we  approached  the  door  I heard  his  brother-in- 
law  say:  ‘There  comes  the  captain  with  a prisoner.’  After 
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entering,  the  eaptain  told  his  mother  not  to  look  upon  me  as 
a prisoner,  but  as  a gentleman.  Sometime  after  dinner  he 
mapped  out  my  route  to  Columbia  and  bade  me  good-by. 

“I  traveled  slowly,  due  to  the  soreness  of  my  feet,  but  soon 
found  myself  in  Dickson  County,  where  I was  born.  I was  so 
well  acquainted  there  that  I began  to  travel  in  the  daytime. 

“Shortly  I was  at  the  head  of  Yellow  Creek,  and  I stayed 
with  my  uncle,  Mr.  Morris,  that  night.  The  next  day  I went 
to  a Mr.  Jones’s  and  that  night  about  twelve  o’clock  the 
Yankees  came.  I was  asleep  in  the  same  room  with  the 
family,  and  to  protect  me,  Mrs.  Jones  pretended  she  was  sick 
and  lay  down  on  top  of  the  cover  of  my  bed,  her  sister  putting 
the  cover  from  her  bed  over  Mrs.  Jones.  There  she  stayed, 
playing  sick  until  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning — just  to  save 
me. 

“The  next  night  I spent  with  my  uncle,  Bill  Turner.  Dur- 
ing my  journey  the  day  following  I crossed  the  Tennessee 
River  on  a slab  and  got  home  in  about  three  days,  the  distance 
being  fifty-six  miles. 

“My  brother  had  gotten  home  eighteen  days  before,  as  he 
had  shoes  to  start  out  with.  He  was  planning  to  try  to  find 
me  had  I not  reached  home  when  I did.  This  was  the  first 
time  I had  seen  my  wife  and  babies  in  three  years,  and  I was 
very  happy  and  thankful  to  be  home  again. 

“I  remained  home  a few  days,  making  saddles,  and  bought 
me  a horse.  I then  reported  to  General  Lyon  at  Paris,  when 
I was  put  under  Captain  Bateman,  and  we  tore  up  the  railroad 
from  Charlotte,  Tenn.,  to  Johnsonville.  From  there  we 
crossed  the  Cumberland  River  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and 
were  on  our  way  to  Hopkinsville  with  one  cannon  and  about 
four  hundred  men.  We  captured  two  steamboats  with  pro- 
visions and  oats,  used  the  boats  in  crossing,  and  then  burned 
them.  A gunboat  came  down  the  river,  and  after  we  fired 
on  them  they  turned  back.  We  next  went  to  Hopkinsville, 
burned  a tanyard,  surrounded  and  conscripted  the  town. 
Captain  Lyon  and  his  staff  robbed  the  bank. 

“I  was  a good  saddle  maker  and  was  sent  to  Waverly  to 
make  saddles.  Soon  I left  there  and  went  to  Missionary 
Ridge  to  establish  a shop,  but  I could  not,  as  there  were  so 
many  Yankees.  1 returned  home  again  and  began  to  make 
saddles  there.  Captain  Lyon  offered  me  a hundred  dollars 
for  the  saddle  I was  using. 

“About  two  weeks  later  news  came  that  General  Lee  had 
surrendered  to  Grant  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  Paducah  to 
be  paroled.” 


LOUISIANA  IN  CONFEDERATE  CONGRESSES. 

Thomas  Jinkins  Semmes,  a cousin  of  Admiral  Semmes,  and 
a Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  was 
born  December  16,  1824,  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  He  graduated 
first  from  Georgetown  College,  with  the  A.B.  degree,  then 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
practiced  law  in  Washington  City  for  about  five  years  before 
going  to  New  Orleans  to  engage  in  the  same  profession. 

His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  English  and  French  ex- 
traction and  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Maryland. 
Raphael  Semmes,  father  of  T.  J.  Semmes,  was  a farmer  in 
Charles  County,  Md.  His  mother  was  Matilda  Jinkins,  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Ireland  with  Lord  Baltimore  to  Mary- 
land and  were  prominent  settlers  there. 

In  1851,  Thomas  J.  Semmes  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Louisiana.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee,  of  which  he  became  secretary. 
Then  followed  his  election  to  the  lower  house  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1855. 


In  1858  President  Buchanan  appointed  Mr.  Semmes 
United  States  District  Attorney,  and  it  was  while  serving  in 
this  office  that  the  duty  of  prosecuting  General  William  Walker 
for  leading  a filibustering  expedition  against  Nicaragua  de- 
volved upon  him.  Resigning  this  office,  he  was  elected  At- 
torney General  of  Louisiana,  and  was  a delegate  in  1861  to  the 
State  convention  which  adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  that  im- 
portant document.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  a position  in  which  he  served  with 
commanding  ability  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  close  of 
hostilities. 

In  1850  Mr.  Semmes  married  the  charming  Myra  E.  Knox, 
daughter  of  William  and  Anna  Lewis  Knox,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.  Their  elegant  home  in  New  Orleans  was  filled  with  art 
treasures.  It  was  the  rallying  place  for  noted  men  and 
lovely  ladies,  who  enjoyed  their  old-time  social  life.  Their 
family  consisted  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  several  of 
whom  lived  to  maturity  and  married  into  influential  families. 
During  the  occupancy  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Federal  troops, 
their  beautiful  home,  with  its  wealth  of  art  and  superb 
furnishings,  was  taken  by  Butler  and  sold.  Three  years 
later,  the  United  States  government  allowed  Mr.  Semmes  to 
repurchase  his  lost  property,  only  a little  of  which  he  ever 
recovered.  He  died  in  1899. 

Lucius  J.  Dupre,  son  of  Cyprien  Dupre  and  Marcelite 
Giudry,  and  the  grandson  of  Jacques  Dupre,  governor  of 
Louisiana  in  1831,  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Landry  about 
the  year  1822.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  July,  1841,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  as  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Returning  to  his  native  State,  after  practicing  his  profession 
for  a while,  he  was  elected  district  judge. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Secession  Convention  of  1861,  and 
when  war  was  declared  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  18th 
Louisiana.  While  in  service  he  was  elected  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  where  he  served  four  years. 

He  was  married  to  Caroline  Vanhille,  and  of  their  six  chil- 
dren only  one  is  left,  Gilbert  L.  Dupre,  formerly  district 
judge,  now  a member  of  the  legislature  from  the  Parish  of 
St.  Landry.  The  eldest  son,  Jacques,  was  a military  student 
under  W.  T.  Sherman  at  the  State  Seminary  when  war  was 
declared.  He  joined  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  ex- 
pired at  Vicksburg  the  night  before  the  surrender.  Judge 
Dupre  died  in  Opelousas,  La.,  in  March,  1869. 

Charles  M.  Conrad,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana,  was  born 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  about  1804.  While  he  was  still  young, 
his  family  moved  to  Mississippi  and  later  to  Louisiana.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice 
in  New  Orleans;  entered  politics  and  was  a member  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  for  a number  of  years  before 
he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  a Whig,  in 
place  of  Alexander  Mouton,  resigned,  serving  from  April  14, 
1842,  to  March  3,  1843.  In  1S44  he  was  sent  as  a delegate 
to  the  State  constitutional  convention,  and  was  elected  repre- 
sentative from  Louisiana  to  the  thirty-first  Congress,  as  a 
Whig,  serving  from  December  3,  1849,  to  August  17,  1850,  when 
he  resigned.  President  Filmore  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
War,  and  he  acted  in  this  capacity  from  August  13,  1S50,  to 
March  7,  1853.  He  was  a delegate  from  Louisiana  to  the 
Montgomery  Provisional  Confederate  Congress  of  1861,  and 
representative  from  Louisiana  in  the  first  and  second  Con- 
federate Congresses  of  1801  ami  representative  from  Louisiana 
in  the  first  and  second  Confederate  Congresses,  1862-64. 
He  died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  February  12,  1878. 

John  Perkins,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born  in  Louisiana, 
July  1,  1819.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1840, 
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studied  law,  and  began  practice  at  New  Orleans.  He  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  to  America  was 
appointed  a judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  1851.  A year  later 
he  was  elected  a representative  from  Louisiana  to  the  thirty- 
third  Congress  as  a Democrat.  During  the  War  between  the 
States  he  served  as  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 

Henry  Gray  entered  the  service  of  his  State  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  1861.  In  May,  1862,  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  28th  Louisiana  and  took  an  active  part  in  de- 
fending the  State  against  the  Federal  troops  in  1863.  Of 
his  part  in  the  battle  at  Camp  Bisland,  Gen.  Richard  Taylor, 
in  his  report  of  the  battle,  commented  as  follows:  “Colonel 
Gray  and  his  regiment,  officers  and  men,  deserve  most  favor- 
able mention.”  In  one  of  the  numerous  battles  on  the  Teche, 
Colonel  Gray  received  a bad  wound,  but  recovered  in  time 
to  command  a brigade  during  the  Red  River  campaign;  and 
so  gallant  was  his  conduct  that  the  commission  of  brigadier 
general  was  conferred  on  him,  dated  from  the  battle  of  Mans- 
field, April  8,  1864.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  resided  in 
Louisiana  until  his  death,  December  13,  1892. 

“ THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE  FOREVER.” 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ANDERSON,  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
have  sung, 

“Carolina,  Carolina,  Heaven’s  blessings  attend  her, 

While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect,  and  defend  her,” 

and  some  months  ago,  when  a song  writer  (not  a Tarheel) 
endeavored  to  supplant  this  historic  song  with  one  of  his  own 
and  stated  that  the  legislature  would  be  asked  to  officially 
declare  his  song  as  the  State  song,  the  people  of  the  State  felt 
it  was  time  to  ask  the  legislature  to  put  its  official  stamp  on 
the  song  written  by  the  distinguished  William  Gaston  in  1840 
and  which  has  been  sung  by  every  school  child  since  that  time 
as  North  Carolina’s  State  song.  By  tradition  and  usage,  it 
was  the  State  song,  but  lest  others  endeavor  to  supplant  it,  a 
committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Division,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  was  appointed  at  the  last  State  convention 
to  present  a request  to  the  next  legislature  to  officially  make 
this  the  State  song  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  North  Carolina  have 
for  months  made  a real  effort  to  have  all  clubs,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  patriotic  societies  to  more  generally  use  this  song, 
and  they  have  distributed  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  words 
with  the  music.  They  have  also  had  the  music  orchestrated, 
so  that  many  bands  all  over  the  State  now  play  this  stirring 
air.  The  valuable  services  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Randolph,  former 
chairman  of  the  Music  Department  of  State  Federated  Clubs, 
in  her  research  work  and  publication  of  this  old  song,  has 
awakened  interest  in  its  history  and  development.  While  the 
words  of  the  song  are  not  just  up  to  date  and  may  not  fit  our 
State’s  present  industrial  era,  yet  they  breathe  loyalty,  State 
pride,  and  earnest  enthusiasm  for  North  Carolina  which  we 
would  do  well  to  emulate.  Every  Tarheel  felt  pride  in  hear- 
ing the  Old  North  State  broadcast  on  North  Carolina  Day  at 
the  Sesquicentennial  and  its  history  told  by  Governor  Mc- 
Lean. Dr.  Charles  Mclver  instilled  the  love  of  this  song  in 
his  girls  at  the  State  Normal  College. 

The  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  given  its  official  in- 
dorsement to  this  song,  and  thus  prevents  any  writer  from 
defaming  Gaston’s  “Old  North  State,”  so  that  our  hearts 
may  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her.  It  is  not 
many  States  that  have  a song  written  by  so  illustrious  a 


person  as  a State  Senator,  a congressman,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Hon.  William  Gaston,  who  wrote 
“The  Old  North  State”  in  1840,  is  said  to  have  done  more 
than  any  other  man  to  make  North  Carolina  respected  and 
beloved  by  its  citizens. 

So  we  feel  that  the  Assembly  has  done  well  to  preserve  as 
the  State  song  one  written  by  such  a distinguished  author. 
May  every  citizen  of  the  State  show  pride  in  this  old  song  by 
singing  more  than  one  stanza  at  all  public  and  civic  gatherings. 

“ May  our  hearts  ever  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name 
her. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah  for  the  Old  North  State  Forever.” 

The  late  Col.  Richard  Creecy  said  this  of  the  author:  “Wil- 
liam Gaston  has  now  been  dead  for  many  years.  In  any  as- 
sociation he  was  truly  a great  man.  I speak  of  him  not  as  a 
lawyer,  not  as  a judge  nor  a statesman  nor  an  orator,  writer, 
philosopher,  or  poet,  but  as  a great  representative  man,  repre- 
sentative of  the  excellencies  of  his  race,  the  dignity  of  learn- 
ing, the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  worth  of  integrity  and  honor  and 
uprightness  of  character — the  Christian  graces,  the  kindly 
sympathies,  the  fraternal  impulses  of  life  which  alone  impart 
to  man  his  real  manhood  and  make  him  a reflex  ‘image  of  his 
Maker.’  Yet,  great  as  he  was,  no  literary  memorial  com- 
mensurate with  his  real  magnitude  has  yet  been  dedicated 
to  his  memory.” 

(State  Historians,  U.  D.  C.,  are  asked  to  furnish  a copy  of 
their  State  songs  to  the  Veteran  with  some  little  history  of 
the  composers.  Such  material  is  valuable  to  our  history.) 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 

Carolina!  Carolina!  Heaven’s  blessing  attend  her! 

While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect,  and  defend  her; 
Though  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  The  Old  North  State  forever! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  The  good  Old  North  State. 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  merited  glory, 

Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty’s  story! 
Though  too  true  to  herself  e’er  to  crouch  to  oppression, 

Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission? 

Plain  and  artless  her  sons,  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a stranger,  or  the  tale  of  disaster? 

How  like  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 

With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in  their  fountains. 

And  her  daughters,  the  Queen  of  the  Forest  resembling — 

So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath  trembling; 
And  true  lightwood  at  heart,  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 
How  they  kindled  and  flamed;  ah  none  know  but  who’ve  tried 
them. 

Then  all  who  love  us,  love  the  land  that  we  live  in 
(As  happy  a region  as  on  this  side  of  heaven), 

Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Peace  smile  before  us. 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together,  the  heart-thrilling  chorus! 

— William  Gaston. 
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UNIQUE  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CHICKAMAUGA 
CAMPAIGN. 

BY  J.  W.  MINNICH,  MORGAN  CITY,  LA. 

When  the  month  of  September  recurs  each  year,  memory 
takes  a leap  backward  to  those  fateful  days  preceding  the 
great  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Pegram’s  Brigade  of  Cavalry, 
so  called,  was  organized  in  the  month  of  July,  if  I remember 
rightly,  at  or  near  Athens,  East  Tennessee,  and  consisted  of 
the  1st  and  6th  Georgia,  Rucker’s  Tennessee  Legion,  12th 
and  16th  Battalions;  Col.  George  N.  Folk’s  65th  North  Caro- 
lina Battalion  (five  companies),  classed  as  the  6th  North 
Carolina  Regiment  in  the  official  reports;  and  Huwald’s 
Tennessee  Battery,  Capt.  Gustave  Huwald.  About  the  time 
that  General  Bragg  evacuated  Chattanooga,  we  were  ordered 
to  join  him  in  Georgia,  and  operated  on  the  north,  or  right 
wing  of  his  army,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  came  in  con- 
tact with  Rosecran's  forces. 

I will  quote  here  from  General  Pegram’s  report,  No.  437, 
Volume  30,  page  528,  et  seq.,  Official  Records:  “The  first  of 
these  (contacts)  occurred  near  Graysville  on  the  10th  inst. 
(September),  when  out  on  a reconnoissance  with  the 
6th  Georgia  Cavalry  Col.  John  R.  Hart.  It  had  been  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  had  thrown  himself  between  Colonel 
Scott  (our  second  brigade  at  the  ‘ Red  Houses,’  or  Ringgold 
Bridge)  and  myself.  Deeming  the  opening  of  communica- 
tions with  Scott  most  important,  I ordered  Colonel  Hart  to 
charge  the  enemy  with  two  companies  of  this  regiment.  This 
he  most  gallantly  did  and  brought  out  fifty-nine  prisoners, 
being  the  skirmishers  of  Palmer’s  Division.” 

I will  leave  the  official  reports  to  digress  and  relate  some  in- 
cidents not  touched  upon  therein.  When  the  prisoners  were 
brought  in  they  were  found  to  be  all  Germans,  and  they  were 
a sulky  set.  They  were  halted  where  my  company  (G)  was 
halted.  We  tried  to  get  some  information  from  them,  but  it 
was  useless.  They  pretended  to  not  understand,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  great  majority  of  them  understood  but  little,  if 
any,  English,  having  been  imported  but  a few  months  at  most 
— raw  Dutch.  We  could  not  get  a word  from  them.  I tried 
them  in  my  native  Pennsylvania  Saxon-Hollandic  mixture, 
but  all  efforts  to  get  a word  from  them  were  futile.  At  last, 
exasperated  by  one  German’s  sullen  silence,  I fired  at  him 
something  I felt  sure  he  would  understand,  “Du  bist  em 
dumble  kopf,"  and  gave  up  all  attempts  to  learn  whose  com- 
mand they  belonged  to. 

Before  all  this  occurred,  we  had  debouched  from  the  dense 
wood  into  the  open  and  saw  before  us  the  covered  bridge 
spanning  Chickamauga  Creek  in  flames  and  nearly  half  con- 
sumed. Who  fired  it?  I have  never  learned.  It  was  then  we 
turned  back  and  encountered  the  enemy’s  skirmishers,  who 
had  been  directed  toward  the  Marysville  bridge  and  were 
close  upon  our  heels.  Their  object,  it  appears,  was  to  march 
rapidly  and  seize  the  bridge  and  hold  it  for  their  own  use. 
They  were  armed  with  the  “Austrian  rifle,”  the  progenitor 
of  the  later  Austrian  “ Manliclrer,”  and  were  a welcome  ad- 
dition to  our  armament  which  was  somewhat  nondescript 
even  then — U.  S.  converted  Springfield  muskets,  some  sawed- 
off,  long  Belgians,  with  a special  kick,  which  made  them  al- 
most as  dangerous  behind  as  in  front.  I carried  one  for  a 
while  and  recall  it  with  a sprinkling  of  Enfields  and  odds  and 
ends. 

We  made  a wild  dash  to  get  back  to  the  Ringgold-Chat- 
tanooga  road,  and  found  it  clear  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  we 
could  see.  We  crossed  it  and  went  over  to  the  Dwyer’s 
Bridge  road,  and  crossed  the  Chickamauga  at  the  ford  a short 
distance  above  Dwyer’s  Bridge.  At  a crossroads  just  beyond, 


we  came  up  unexpectedly  on  a vidette  post  of  “Minty’s 
Federal  Brigade,”  and  captured  four  men  of  the  4th  U.  S. 
Cavalry.  They  were  no  more  surprised  than  we,  for  we  had 
had  no  intimation  that  any  Federals  were  east  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga as  yet.  We  made  our  way  uninterrupted  up  the  creek, 
and  turned  up  on  the  11th  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pea  vine 
and  Rock  Spring  Churches.  From  about  the  latter,  we  set 
out  during  the  early  morning  of  the  12th  to  Leet's  Spring,  or 
Tanyard.  I could  not  remember  having  seen  or  known  any- 
thing of  such  an  institution  until  I read  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill’s 
account  of  Chickamauga  in  the  Century,  1886.  (See  “Battles 
and  Leaders  in  the  Civil  War,”  Century.) 

We  stopped  at  the  spring  in  front  of  Leet's  house,  and  re- 
freshed ourselves  with  the  cool,  clear  waters  that  gushed  out 
on  a level  with  the  road.  I think  we  all  took  a bath,  in  part  at 
least,  as  we  were  too  near  the  house  to  risk  a full  splash.  Some 
washed  the  dust  and  grime  out  of  our  “extras,”  and  the  sun 
was  hot  enough  to  dry  them  in  a very  short  while;  and  I had 
mine  safely  packed  in  my  saddlebags  when  an  advance  guard 
of  some  fifteen  men  was  sent  ahead.  They  turned  to  the  left 
on  the  Ringgold-Lafayette  road,  disappeared  from  sight,  and 
we  never  saw  them  again. 

The  day  before  Wilder's  Brigade  of  mounted  infantry  had 
cut  in  behind  us  in  a raid  on  Ringgold  and  Tunnel  Hill  and 
had  been  checked  and  now  were  on  the  return  to  Critten- 
den’s Corps  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill  by  way  of  Leet’s. 
We  in  the  ranks  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  our  officers  ap- 
parently were  ignorant  of  this  latter  phase  in  Wilder's  move- 
ments, but  we  were  soon  to  be  enlightened.  Whatever  had 
been  the  instructions  to  the  advance  guard,  it  became  evident 
that  it  was  surprised  and  captured,  or  dispersed,  evidently  the 
former,  as  there  were  several  men  from  my  company  in  it,  and 
we  never  saw  them  again.  About  fifteen  minutes,  more  t>r 
less,  after  they  had  left  us,  we  started  to  follow,  the  6th 
Georgia  leading,  and  Company  G was  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  We  had  entered  the  woods  not  more  than  a hundred 
yards,  riding  in  column  of  fours,  when  we  were  surprised  to 
see  a line  of  horsemen  top  the  ridge  ahead,  strung  across  the 
road  at  about  fifteen-yard  intervals.  They  stopped  on  sight 
of  us,  and  we  stopped  at  the  sight  of  them.  Neither  of  us 
knew  who  the  other  was,  and  though  within  easy  rifle  range 
they  did  not  fire  at  us,  and  we  wondered  about  our  advance 
guard.  They  were  in  the  deeper  forest  shade,  and  we  were 
both  so  dust  covered  that  at  that  distance  in  the  shadows 
neither  could  at  first  sight  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  After 
a very  short  minute  or  two,  one  of  our  boys  addressed  the 
colonel  thus:  “By  — ! Colonel,  they  are  Yankees!  They 
must  have  caught  the  advance  guard,  or  we'd  have  heard 
them.” 

Several  of  us  had  already  dismounted  and  were  getting  into 
skirmish  order.  More  foolish  than  the  others,  I ran  up  a little 
gully  in  the  head  of  which  grew  a bunch  of  black  jack  oak  and 
small  pines,  and  there  awaited  events.  I did  not  notice  at 
first  that  the  command  had  fallen  back  into  the  open.  Even 
after  realizing  that  I had  been  left  behind,  I did  not  follow 

immediateh that  is  to  say  I was  green.  Even  with  over  two 

years  of  active  service  behind  me,  I was  green  in  this  kind  of 
warfare.  1 had  never  yet  met  an  enemy  face  to  face,  so  to 
put  it,  and,  as  I have  before  intimated,  the  day  was  hot,  and 
those  men  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves  of  gray,  their  blue  pants 
gray-yellow  with  the  accumulated  dust  of  a hard  inarch.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure.  The  man  at  the  right  of  their  line  rode 
toward  my  place  of  concealment,  and  when  within  twenty 
yards  I challenged  him,  demanding  to  know  whether  he  was 
Yank  or  Rebel.  He  made  no  answer,  but  came  on  riding 
around  the  head  of  the  gully,  peering  down  into  the  thick 
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brush,  which  must  have  concealed  me  perfectly.  I was 
nervous.  By  this  time  I realized  that  I had  “put  my  foot  in 
it”  rather  deeply.  His  silent  answer  to  my  challenge  and 
query  was  ominous,  and  I began  to  berate  myself  for  being  a 
consummate  jackass — and  I haven’t  yet  changed  my  estimate 
of  myself  on  that  occasion. 

He  rode  around  the  head  of  the  ravine  to  the  south  side  and 
stopped,  peering  down  through  the  bushes.  Evidently  he  did 
not  see  me  at  all,  but  I saw  him  clearly,  and  also  saw  that  I 
was  “in  a hole,”  if  some  of  his  comrades  were  to  come  just 
then.  I saw  him  stoop  and  peer  down  into  the  shady,  somber 
depths,  and,  as  he  did  so,  uncovered  himself  fully  and,  looking 
direct,  into  my  eyes,  presented  the  fairest  target  possible. 
Thrusting  my  Enfield  through  the  branches,  and  sighting 
straight  between  his  eyes  over  his  horse’s  head,  I pulled  the 
trigger  and — down  he  went — not  much!  His  horse  reared 
up,  swung  around  to  the  left  and  galloped  back  toward  his 
comrades,  the  rider  sitting  straight  in  the  saddle — as  clear 
a miss  as  was  ever  made  by  a crack  shot  anywhere — and  I 
could  shoot  straight  in  those  days,  which  is  not  a boast. 

Before  he  could  reach  his  companions,  I was  making  tracks 
down  the  hill  toward  the  open  and  touching  the  ground  only 
once  in  a while.  In  fact,  I jumped  most  of  the  way.  The 
troopers  had  not  advanced  yet  beyond  the  point  of  their  first 
halt,  except  the  one  I had  so  providentially  (for  him)  missed 
killing.  I have  often  thought  of  him  as  a brave  man  and  felt 
glad  that  he  got  away  unhurt.  I found  the  command  lined 
up  in  the  open  field  above  (east  of)  the  road,  with  the  right 
to  and  into  the  brush  at  the  foot  of  Taylor’s  Ridge  with  the 
left  and  battery  on  the  Lafayette-Ringgold  road.  In  this 
position  we  awaited  the  enemy,  who  soon  appeared  in  force, 
and  the  firing  on  both  sides  began  in  a lively  manner.  This 
was  my  first  small  arms  fight,  and  I was  duly  excited.  More 
excitement  was  to  follow — but  I will  now  revert  to  General 
Pegram’s  report  again.  After  Graysville  “the  second  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  was  on  the  12th  inst,.  near  Leet’s  Tan- 
yard,  where  we  fought  two  hours  with  Wilder’s  Lightning 
Brigade  of  Mounted  Infantry.  [This  celebrated  brigade 
earned  its  title  not  only  by  its  fighting  qualities,  but  because 
of  the  celerity  of  its  movements.]  My  force  engaged  in  this 
fight  was  the  6th  Georgia  and  Rucker’s  Legion.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  pay  too  high  a tribute  to  the  daring  gallantry  of 
my  small  force  in  this  unequal  conflict  with  the  picked  brigade 
of  General  Crittenden’s  Corps.  For  a time  the  fighting  was 
almost  literally  hand  to  hand.  I was  forced  back  only  about 
four  hundred  yards,  which  point  I held  during  the  night.  My 
loss  was  ten  or  twelve  killed  and  seventy  wounded,  numbering 
some  of  my  most  valuable  young  officers.” 

The  General  gives  account  only  of  the  fight  and  none  of  the 
details,  which  will  have  to  be  given  with  the  hope  that  some 
old  comrade  of  the  6th  Georgia  may  read  it  and  have  his 
memory  refreshed.  In  giving  a fair  and  truthful  account  of 
the  succeeding  events  culminating  at  Rossville  Gap,  Septem- 
ber 21,  and  my  personal  observations  and  experiences,  the 
personal  big  “I”  must  of  necessity  appear  more  often  than 
may  be  considered  good  taste.  But  I must  here  enter  a criti- 
cism of  the  latter  part  of  the  above-quoted  report  where  the 
General  says  he  “fell  back  only  four  hundred  yards.”  The 
command  fell  back  to  the  road  leading  into  Taylor’s  Valley, 
and  to  Nickajack  Gap,  a long  rifle  shot  from  our  first  line  in 
action.  The  cause  of  this  precipitate  falling  back  was  the 
fact  that  Wilder,  while  engaging  us  in  his  front,  had  sent  a 
regiment  through  the  woods  and  brush  to  the  top  of  Taylor’s 
Ridge  to  take  us  in  flank  and  rear.  This  move  was  discovered 
in  time  to  frustrate  the  intended  coup,  and  the  command  re- 
treated on  a run  to  the  road  through  the  Gap.  The  6th 


Georgia  was  there  dismounted  and  sent  up  on  the  ridge  to 
meet  the  flankers,  and  it  was  there  in  the  dense  brush  that  the 
actual  battle  was  fought  almost  muzzle  to  muzzle.  My  cap- 
tain, John  R.  Lay,  Company  G,  told  me  that  he  was  not  more 
than  six  feet  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  that  brought  him 
down.  That  part  of  the  fight  did  not  last  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  The  Federals  had  all  the  advantage  in 
arms — seven-shot  Spencer  rifles,  whereas  we  had  only  muzzle- 
loaders,  one  against  seven.  It  was  in  those  few  minutes  that 
the  6th  Georgia  had  eleven  men  killed  and  over  sixty  wounded. 
One,  Archie  Shira,  was  killed  in  the  road  before  the  fight  in 
the  brush  began.  W’hen  the  command  retreated,  Lieutenant 
James  and  four  men  were  detailed  from  my  company  to  ob- 
serve any  movement  of  the  enemy  on  the  road.  By  whose 
order  I never  learned,  we  were  placed  in  such  a position  that 
not  only  endangered  our  lives,  but  invited  capture  by  a 
mounted  force.  Behind  our  first  line  was  a fence  on  the  crest 
of  a spur  extending  from  the  ridge  to  and  beyond  Leet’s  house, 
the  crest  a short  distance  south  of  the  house.  Along  this  crest 
was  a fence  extending  from  the  ridge  to  the  road,  and  from  the 
road  down  past  the  house  and  garden.  South  of  this  fence 
was  an  open  field  extending  to  the  road  to  Taylor’s  Valley  on 
the  east  and  to  far  beyond  on  the  west.  Gus  and  Dave  Vann 
were  placed  a very  short  distance  behind  (south)  of  this  fence 
on  lower  ground;  Lieutenant  James  and  Archie  Shira,  in  the 
road  at  a lesser  distance;  and  I was  put  into  position  about 
seventy-five  yards  from  the  road,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety 
yards  from  the  fence  west  of  them.  A very  unsatisfactory, 
as  well  as  dangerous  position  for  us,  as  the  sequel  shows. 

The  command  had  disappeared  while  we  waited  for  the 
next  move  of  the  enemy.  We  had  not  long  to  wait.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spur  the  ground  rose  more  steeply  than 
on  our  side,  and  the  dry  hogweed  was  almost  waist  high. 
This  enabled  the  enemy  to  creep  up  to  the  fence  on  my  side 
of  the  road  without  detection.  In  front  of  the  Vanns  the  con- 
ditions were  more  favorable  for  observation,  as  it  was  also 
in  the  road  above  me.  The  Vann  brothers  were  the  first  to 
see  the  enemy’s  line  appear  advancing,  and  fired  their  rifles, 
shouting  to  us:  “They’re  coming!”  They  then  turned  and 
started  for  the  rear.  About  the  same  time,  or  a half  minute 
later,  the  Lieutenant  and  Archie,  in  the  road,  turned  to  follow 
calling  to  me  to  fall  back,  which  was  needless  to  anyone  with 
a grain  of  sense,  which  the  sequence  proved  was  none  of  my 
attributes.  As  they  turned  to  follow  the  two  Vanns,  poor 
Archie  was  struck  in  the  side  by  a bullet  and  fell  from  his 
horse,  which  followed  James  up  the  road.  Anyone  but  a 
consummate  jackass,  such  as  I proved  to  be,  would  have  been 
glad  to  follow  at  his  best  speed.  But  when  I saw  my  good 
friend  and  comrade  fall,  my  feelings  got  the  best  of  the  last 
bit  of  common  sense  I possessed,  in  a rage  to  get  revenge  for 
his  fall.  My  mare,  a gentle,  obedient  beast,  had  more  sense 
than  I.  She  wanted  to  follow  the  others,  but  I held  her  head 
to  the  front,  determined  to  get  a shot  at  the  men  who  had 
gotten  my  comrade.  The  first  intimation  I had  that  the 
enemy  was  on  my  side  of  the  road  was  when  a fellow  directly 
in  front  of  me  poked  his  rifle  through  the  top  rails  of  the  fence 
and  let  drive  at  me.  The  bullet  just  grazed  the  top  of  my 
hat.  I was  a fair  target,  and  the  fidgeting  of  my  mare  was 
evidently  the  only  thing  that  saved  me  from  the  fate  of  my 
comrade.  It  was  a beautiful  “line  shot,”  only  two  inches  too 
high.  Poor  Puss!  She  paid  for  my  stubborness  and  lack  of 
sense.  The  shot  coming  from  an  unexpected  direction  star- 
tled me  a bit,  but  when  the  fellow  stood  up,  I let  drive  for  his 
belt,  just  above  the  top  of  the  low  fence.  I heard  the  bullet 
strike  the  rail  and  thought  I saw  a splinter  fly  up.  It,  too, 
was  a good  line  shot.  I did  not  wait  to  see  more  than  that 
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the  man  leaped,  or  fell  back  from  the  fence,  while  at  the  same 
moment  others  appeared  lining  up  behind  the  fence.  Then  I 
realized  my  folly  to  the  full.  I turned  then  to  get  to  the  rest 
of  the  command,  which  was  now  quite  out  of  sight  and  a full 
half  mile  up  the  road.  As  I turned,  trying  to  reload  my  rifle, 
several  of  the  blue  coats  opened  on  me  and  the  bullets  whis- 
tled by,  above,  below,  and  on  both  sides.  They  must  have 
been  overanxious  to  get  me.  Turning  to  the  right  while 
reloading  a bullet  caught  "Puss”  in  the  left  flank,  and  she 
stopped  short,  paralyzed  for  the  moment.  I had  rammed  a 
cartridge  home  by  that  time,  and,  sliding  from  the  saddle  on 
the  off  side,  I put  on  a cap  and,  resting  the  rifle  over  her 
withers,  let  drive  at  them.  Again  I heard  the  bullet  strike 
the  rail  directly  in  front  of  one  of  them,  and  he  jumped  back. 
In  such  moments  a fellow  makes  up  his  mind  quickly.  There 
was  only  one  of  two  things  to  do — surrender  or  run  for  it. 
I had  a horror  of  captivity  far  greater  than  any  fear  of  bullets 
though.  I was  always  afraid  of  them,  both  large  and  small. 
Therefore,  in  a twinkling  my  mind  was  made  up,  I determined 
to  run  for  it,  knowing  well  the  risk — not  less  than  thirty  to 
forty  men  lined  up  at  the  fence  and  only  ninety  to  one  hundred 
yards  distant  at  the  farthest.  My  course  lay  across  the  open 
field  a good  third  of  a mile  to  the  nearest  shelter,  a fence  and 
ravine.  As  soon  as  I got  from  the  shelter  of  my  mount,  the 
whole  line  opened  on  me,  and  the  bullets  flew  thick  and  fast. 
I flew  as  no  champion  sprinter  ever  covered  ground  for  pos- 
sibly two  hundred  yards  and  landed  in  a drain  from  the 
upper  field  and  road  (about  three  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
deep),  striking  my  stomach  on  the  hard-baked  bank  with  such 
force  that  it  knocked  the  breath  completely  out  of  me.  Re- 
covering speedily,  the  occasion  fully  demanding  speed  in 
every  sense,  I looked  back  through  the  tops  of  the  dead  hog- 
weed  to  assure  myself  whether  or  not  I was  being  followed. 
Seeing  no  move,  I composed  myself  as  quickly  as  possible, 
loaded  my  rifle,  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  when  I saw 
Puss  move  off  slowly  and  diagonally  across  their  front  toward 
a gap  in  the  fence  where  one  of  our  horses,  wounded,  stood  in 
the  road.  Tears  of  rage  and  sorrow  for  my  loss  of  the  faith- 
ful steed  which  had  carried  me  through  a hard  campaign  in 
Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee  came  unbidden  and  blurred 
my  sight  for  the  moment.  Always  the  lover  of  a good  horse, 
or  any  good  animal,  in  fact,  it  hurt  me  to  see  her  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  who  might  not  treat  her  as  she  deserved 
in  her  dying  moments,  for  I knew  her  wound  was  mortal.  I 
wept  frankly;  I was  but  a boy,  under  twenty.  Slowly  and 
painfully  she  moved  forward  to  join  a companion  in  misery. 
When  about  thirty  yards  from  the  gap,  two  men  jumped  the 
fence  and  advanced  toward  the  crippled  beast,  for  plunder, 
no  doubt.  This  action  aroused  my  ire  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  I determined  to  give  them  a surprise.  No  doubt  they 
thought  they  had  done  for  me.  As  one  of  them  reached  out  to 
take  the  mare  by  the  bridle  rein,  1 took  as  careful  aim  as  my 
ruffled  nerves  permitted,  directly  over  the  saddle,  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  It  was  a surprise  to  them  all  right,  and  if  the  man 
aimed  at  was  not  "scotched,”  the  bullet  passed  close  enough 
to  wind  him.  He  leaped  back,  and  the  two  of  them  lost  no 
time  in  getting  back  over  the  fence,  while  Puss,  poor  thing, 
continued  her  painful  way  without  stopping  till  she  came  to 
her  wounded  companion,  and  I last  saw  her  there.  I could  see 
the  Federals  by  that  time  lined  up  behind  the  fence  to  the 
brush  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge — a regiment.  Rut  my  shot 
roused  them  to  the  fact  that  I was  still  very  much  alive,  and 
the  whole  shooting  match  below  the  road  opened  on  the  spot 
where  the  shot  came  from.  There  was  no  wind  to  blow  the 
smoke  away.  From  the  road  down  to  the  end  of  their  line, 
they  rained  bullets  down  on  the  spot  where  the  smoke  rose 


lazily.  But  I was  not  there.  They  did  not  know  about  the 
“drain,”  and  when  they  opened  fire  again,  I was  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  further  downstream.  But  they  surely  cut  down 
the  hogweed.  Finally  they  ceased  firing,  and  I sent  in  a shot 
from  my  new  ambuscade,  attracting  the  fire  to  that  point, 
while,  stooping  low,  I regained  the  first  position  and  sent  in  a 
shot  from  there  again.  I could  not  be  certain  that  either  of 
my  shots  had  taken  effect  other  than  to  damage  the  oak 
rails  to  some  extent  perhaps;  I heard  two  impacts  plainly. 
I was  too  nervous. 

No  sign  of  my  command  anywhere,  and  a regiment  of  ene- 
mies in  front,  at  a range  of  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
yards,  or  less.  My  mind  was  far  from  being  at  ease.  Still  I 
felt  safe  in  a way,  as  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the  fence. 
But  I must  get  away  from  there.  Behind  me  lay  an  open 
space  twenty-odd  acres  deep  by  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  wide, 
with  no  shelter  from  bullets  except  the  burned  stump  of  a 
big  tree  about  thirty  yards  from  the  road,  and  some  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  from  the  drain.  I made  a dash  for  it,  accom- 
panied by  a hail  of  lead.  Every  man  in  that  outfit  took  a 
shot  or  two  at  me,  but  as  my  course  was  diagonal,  the  bullets 
passed  behind  me;  I was  "hitting  the  high  spots”  only. 
Gaining  the  stump  (about  ten  feet  high),  I felt  safe  for  the 
time  being,  and  regained  the  breath  I had  spent  in  the  stren- 
uous sprint — and  no  sprinter  on  the  cinder  track  ever  made 
faster  time  in  "nothing  flat.”  Here  I also  regained  my  cour- 
age and  a bit  of  confidence.  But  thirst  began  to  assail  me. 
Mouth  "too  dry  to  spit”  and  not  a drop  of  water  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  first  field  was  a row 
of  oaks,  beginning  about  eighty  yards  from  the  road,  and  ex- 
tending down  across  the  field  to  the  woods  of  the  Peavine 
Creek  bottoms.  Those  oaks  suggested  a ravine  and  water, 
and  I determined  to  make  for  that  ravine.  I had  exchanged 
several  shots  with  my  friendly  tormenters  back  at  the  fence, 
and  they  were  certainly  poor  shots,  as  not  one  of  the  bullets 
even  grazed  the  stump,  and  it  was  twice  my  size.  I would 
have  retreated  no  farther  but  for  the  lack  of  water.  Almost 
choking  with  thirst  and  dust,  I felt  that  I must  have  water  or 
collapse  completely,  so  I started  for  that  ravine.  As  soon  as 
I left  the  stump,  my  friends  at  the  fence  opened  again  with 
all  they  had  in  store.  I doubt  that  any  single  individual  ever 
had  as  many  bullets  fired  at  him  in  the  space  of  not  more  than 
a half  hour.  Then,  as  I sprinted  across  that  field,  a panic 
seized  me — what  if  a bullet  did  bring  me  down  before  I could 
get  to  water?  I might  die  of  thirst  there  in  the  hogweeds. 
Horrible  thought!  But  as  I sped  across  that  barren  waste  of 
weeds,  with  the  bullets  whistling  above,  around,  and  under- 
foot, kicking  up  the  dust.  The  heat  was  intense.  Finallj  . 
gasping  for  breath,  I reached  the  low  fence  and  rolled  over 
on  my  back  and  lay  there  until  my  breath  came  back  and 
then  descended  into  the  shaded  ravine.  After  a long  search 
in  the  dry  bed  of  the  ravine,  I found  not  a spring  or  water 
course,  as  I hoped — a hog  wallow  into  which  the  water  had 
seeped  until  it  was  half  full.  Lying  down  on  the  side  of  it, 
I stuck  my  face  into  the  almost  ice-cold,  clear  water  and 
drank  until  I could  hold  no  more.  Then  I sat  up  and  in  an 
instant  fell  back  unconscious.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I had  fainted.  How  long  the  faint  lasted  I could  not  tell — 
ten  minutes  or  ten  seconds.  After  a short  rest,  1 got  to  my 
feet  rather  stiffly  and  went  up  to  the  fence  to  assure  myself 
that  1 had  not  been  followed.  No  enemy  pursued,  and  no 
command  in  sight.  Afoot  and  alone — imagine  my  feelings! 

This  did  not  end  my  experiences  for  the  day  by  any  means, 
but  the  rest  must  be  for  another  chapter.  I have  omitted 
some  things  from  this  account  for  the  reason  that  I have 
never  heard  of  anyone  else  having  had  any  like  experience 
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and,  though  very  true,  I will  not  write  it  down  here  simply 
because  not  one  person  in  a thousand  would  believe  the  story. 

General  Wilder’s  report  on  this  fight  states  his  loss  was 
“Three  men  killed  and  ten  wounded,”  and  that  he  fought 
“two  regiments  of  infantry  and  drove  them  two  miles.” 
What  rot!  Our  burial  detail  claimed  to  have  buried  in  or 
adjacent  to  Leet’s  orchard,  twelve  of  ours  and  thirteen  of 
Wilder’s  men.  On  Sunday,  the  13th,  Wilder’s  report  was  dis- 
counted by  Leet’s  people,  who  reported  to  our  officers  that 
Wilder  had  carried  away  more  than  “sixty  wounded”  in 
ambulances  and  wagons.  A week  later  came  “Jay’s  Mill,” 
Chickamauga — -“Pegram’s  Brigade  at  Chickamauga  and 
Experiences  of  a Private,”  next  chapter. 


SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 

James  Wilson. 

As  a constructive  statesman,  whose  political  philosophy  was 
based  upon  confidence  in  the  public,  James  Wilson,  Pennsyl- 
vania signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  no 
equal  in  the  Federal  convention  of  1787. 

In  striving  for  such  provisions  as  would  best  guarantee  a 
government  by  the  people,  he  favored  the  following  measures: 
Independence  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  de- 
partments; the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  government  over 
the  State  governments;  and  the  election  of  senators  as  well  as 
representatives  by  the  people.  He  was  opposed  to  the  election 
of  the  President  or  the  judges  by  Congress. 

James  Wilson  was  a Scotchman  and  received  most  of  his 
training  for  his  subsequent  services  as  statesman  and  jurist 
in  his  native  country.  He  was  born  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
in  1742,  and  studied  successively  at  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews, 
and  Edinburgh.  Then  he  emigrated  to  America  and  became 
employed  as  a tutor  in  a college  and  academy.  A little  later 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  Dickinson. 
He  practiced  with  great  success  in  Reading,  Carlisle,  and 
Annapolis,  after  which  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  May,  1775,  Wilson  became  a member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  During  the  same  month  he  received  a commission 
as  colonel,  raised  a battalion  of  troops  in  his  county,  and  for 
a short  time  in  1776  he  took  part  in  the  New  Jersey  campaign. 
His  principal  labors  during  1776  and  1777,  however,  were 
within  Congress.  He  wrote  and  published  his  sentiments 
concerning  the  Colonial  independence  with  great  freedom  and 
boldness. 

In  September,  1777,  the  political  faction  which  had  opposed 
independence  again  came  into  power,  and  Wilson  was  kept 
out  of  Congress  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  back  again, 
however,  in  1783  and  1785-1786,  and,  advocating  a sound 
currency,  labored  in  cooperation  with  Robert  Morris  to  direct 
the  financial  policy  of  the  confederation. 

James  Wilson  aided  in  drafting  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  was  a member  of  the  convention  which 
changed  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1789  he  was 
appointed  a judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  his  death  at  Edenton,  S.  C.,  in 
1798. 

George  Clymer. 

A true  leader  of  revolutionary  days  he  was  of  service  to  his 
country  in  so  far  as  he  possessed  many  and  diverse  talents 
and  made  use  of  them  all.  Such  a man  was  George  Clymer, 
one  of  the  Pennsylvania  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Aside  from  many  offices  and  committee  appointments  which 


he  was  called  upon  to  fill  as  a statesman,  George  Clymer  is 
known  as  a founder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Bank. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776, 
1777,  and  in  1780.  With  Richard  Stockton,  he  was  appointed 
to  inspect  the  Northern  Army  at  Ticonderoga  on  September 
26,  1776.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  when  the  approach 
of  the  British  forced  Congress  to  flee  to  Baltimore,  the  Penn- 
sylvania signer  was  one  of  the  commissioners  left  in  Phila- 
delphia to  attend  to  the  public  interests. 

Tact,  decision,  and  honesty  are  some  of  the  qualities  which 
characterized  his  dealings,  particularly  those  with  the  Indians. 

When  he  was  appointed  a commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Pitt,  it  was  largely  upon  his  report  to  Congress 
that  the  government  was  induced  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  country. 

It  was  natural  that  Clymer  should  become  a member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  national  Constitution  and 
a representative  in  the  first  Congress  to  function  under  it. 
His  “platform”  constitutes  a quaint  commentary  upon  the 
politics,  immigration,  and  debt  funding  of  the  period.  He 
opposed  the  bestowal  of  titles  upon  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

He  combated  the  notion  that  representatives  should  always 
vote  in  accordance  with  constituents’  instructions.  He 
favored  gradual  naturalization  of  foreigners. 

He  supported  the  assumption  of  State  debts  by  the  nation. 

After  concluding  a treaty  wth  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians,  George  Clymer  withdrew  from  public  life.  He  died 
in  1813,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Richard  Stockton. 

Thrown  into  the  common  prison  in  New  York  by  a band  of 
loyalists  and  treated  with  the  utmost  severity  during  the 
Revolution  was  the  fate  of  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

At  the  direction  of  Congress,  General  Washington  remon- 
strated with  General  Howe,  and  Stockton  was  exchanged 
shortly  afterwards,  but  his  health  had  been  permanently  im- 
paired. 

The  New  Jersey  signer  was  born  near  Princeton  in  1730. 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  after  which  he 
studied  law.  When  he  visited  Great  Britain  a few  years 
later,  he  exerted  himself  especially  to  remove  the  prevailing 
ignorance  regarding  the  American  colonies.  For  a while  he 
strove  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  and  was  silent  for  a time  in  the  opening  de- 
bates on  the  question  of  independence.  In  the  end,  he  ex- 
pressed concurrence  in  the  final  vote  and  signed  the  Declara- 
tion. 

Richard  Stockton’s  library,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
was  burned  by  the  British  when  they  occupied  Princeton  at 
the  close  of  1776,  and  his  estate,  called  “Morven,”  in  the 
suburbs  of  Princeton,  was  devastated.  The  portraits  of  the 
signer  and  his  wife  were  pierced  with  bayonets.  By  these 
strokes  of  ill  luck,  and  by  the  depreciation  of  colonial  cur- 
rency, his  fortunes  were  greatly  diminished,  and  he  was  forced 
to  obtain  help  from  friends. 

As  an  eminent  lawyer  who  became  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  Richard  Stockton  became  a valuable 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1776.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  along 
with  his  distinguished  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  had  married  his  daughter  Julia. — From  a series 
issued  by  the  Sesqiiicentennial  Publicity  Department,  1926. 
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THE  TRUST. 

BY  ALBERT  SPEIDEN,  MANASSAS,  YA. 

Thinner  the  old  gray  line  is  growing, 
As  swiftly  pass  the  years. 

One  by  one  the  gray  are  going, 

As  we  lay  them  by  with  tears. 

But  as  they  go,  in  gray  coats  sleeping, 
They  leave  us  a sacred  trust, 

For  unto  us  is  left  the  keeping 
Of  traditions  they  held  just. 


Then  let  us  be  up  and  doing, 

Alive  to  our  sacred  trust, 

On  the  graves  the  flowers  strewing 
Of  those  sleeping  in  the  dust. 


And  to  those  among  the  living, 

May  we  in  their  pathway  strew 
Flowers,  their  sweet  fragrance  giving, 
To  show  they  are  remembered  too. 


Columbus  L.  Nolen. 


A loyal  and  valued  member  of  Egbert  J.  Jones  Camp,  U. 
C.  V.,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  was  lost  in  the  passing  of  Capt. 
C.  L.  Nolen,  on  March  26, 
and  a beloved  friend  is 
missed  from  familiar  places. 

For  years  he  had  served  as 
Adjutant  of  the  Camp,  and 
his  interest  in  and  love  for 
his  Confederate  comrades 
never  wavered. 

Comrade  Nolen  was  born 
in  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1846,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  he 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  be- 
coming a member  of  Com- 
pany E,  4th  Tennessee 
Cavalry  (Starnes),  serving 
under  Generals  Forrest  and 
Wheeler  during  the  entire 
war.  He  took  part  in  many 
battles  and  campaigns,  among  them  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  and 
his  command  followed  Sherman  in  the  march  to  the  sea. 

In  March,  1874,  Columbus  Nolen  was  married  to  Miss 
Eleanor  E.  Wright,  of  Dyersburg,  and  a son  and  three  daugh- 
ters were  born  to  them,  all  surviving.  He  established  the 
first  bank  in  the  city  of  Dyersburg,  and  was  also  a member  of 
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a successful  hardware  firm  of  that  place.  The  buildings  on 
the  east  side  of  the  square,  now  occupied  by  prominent  firms, 
were  put  up  by  him,  and  in  other  ways  he  was  a leading  spirit 
in  the  upbuilding  of  his  home  town.  Moving  to  Huntsville  in 
1890,  he  there  entered  the  hardware  business,  making  a suc- 
cess of  that  while  making  many  friends  in  his  new  home.  He 
was  also  for  many  years  a director  of  the  Huntsville  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  He  was  a member  of  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  for  long  an  elder. 

After  many  months  of  illness,  a gradual  failing  of  bodily 
powers,  his  gentle  spirit  passed  into  the  life  eternal.  Clothed 
in  the  Confederate  uniform  he  loved  so  well,  his  body  was 
taken  back  to  the  old  home  community,  and,  after  brief 
services  in  Dyersburg,  he  was  laid  to  rest  with  the  loved  ones 
of  long  ago  in  the  family  cemetery  in  Lauderdale  County. 

“To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die.” 

Henry  Clay  Sharp. 

The  soul  of  Henry  Clay  Sharp  answered  to  the  last  summons 
on  the  night  of  April  2,  1927.  He  was  born  November  17, 
1844,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Simonds  Sharp,  of 
Hertford  County,  N.  C.  He  enlisted  for  the  Confederacy  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  of  Company  D,  68th  North 
Carolina  Regiment,  serving  from  1863  to  the  end. 

He  was  our  county  historian,  and  when  the  movement  was 
started  toward  the  formation  of  a Chapter  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  he  displayed  much  interest. 
The  Hertford  County  Chapter  was  organized  in  May,  1909, 
and  he  was  always  our  valued  friend,  and  his  going  is  keenly 
felt,  for  he  was  never  happier  than  when  talking  about  the 
days  of  service  for  the  Southland,  giving  each  boy  of  Hert- 
ford County  his  just  honors  as  a soldier. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  a student,  and  he  wrote  well  and  interesting- 
ly. He  was  a valuable  asset  to  his  county.  When  he  returned 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1869,  where  he  graduated 
as  a civil  engineer,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  drainage  of 
swamp  lands  of  his  own,  and  was  a successful  planter  until 
he  retired  from  business  several  years  ago.  He  was  a capitalist 
of  note;  a friend  to  those  who  needed  his  advice;  and  he 
helped  many  people  to  own  homes  and  buy  real  estate  who 
would  never  have  done  so  had  he  not  made  the  way  clear  for 
them. 

He  has  served  his  county  well.  He  was  register  of  deeds 
from  1876  to  1880.  He  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  1882,  but  declined  to  qualify.  He  was  postmaster  at 
Harrellsville  from  1881  to  18S5.  He  had  been  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  bank  of  Harrellsville. 

Mr.  Sharp  married  Miss  Eulalia  Sharp,  and  the  two  daugh- 
ters reared  to  womanhood  blessed  him  in  his  declining  years. 

In  honor  he  was  impregnable;  in  simplicity  he  was  sublime. 

[Mrs.  Roswell  C.  Bridger,  President  Hertford  County  Chap- 
ter, U.  D.  C.] 

Comrades  in  Alabama. 

The  Egbert  J.  Jones  Camp,  No.  357  U.  C.  V.,  at  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.,  has  recently  lost  four  of  its  members: 

B.  L.  Coyle  was  a member  of  Company  K,  4th  Alabama 
Cavalry. 

J.  W.  Polk  Kelly  was  a member  of  Company  K,  4th  Ala- 
bama Cavalry. 

C.  L.  Nolen  was  a member  of  Company  E,  4th  Tennessee 
Cavalry  (Starnes). 

J.  M.  Cornutt  was  a member  of  Company  K.,  2nd  Ken- 
tucky Battalion  of  Cavalry. 

This  leaves  the  Camp  with  only  twenty  members. 

(Mrs.  Alice  McCravey,  Adjutant.) 
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Arkansas  Comrades. 

The  following  deaths  among  the  Confederate  veterans  of 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  and  that  section,  were  reported  by  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Logan,  of  Fayetteville: 

George  W.  Rainey,  more  familiarly  known  as  “Uncle 
Dood,”  died  at  his  home  in  Huntsville,  Ark.,  on  July  1,  1926, 
after  several  years  of  feeble  health.  He  was  perhaps  the 
oldest  native  citizen  of  that  section,  having  been  born  at 
Huntsville,  August  29,  1839,  and  that  was  continuously  his 
home  except  when  serving  as  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  was  with  Gordon’s  Regiment,  of  Cabell’s  Brigade,  with 
James  Moody  as  captain  of  his  company.  “Uncle  Dood” 
was  known  for  his  kindly  disposition  and  a passion  for  the 
friendship  of  children,  and  he  will  be  long  remembered  thereby. 

Matthew  Grubb  was  born  in  Tennessee,  January  7,  1848, 
but  had  lived  in  Arkansas  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  his 
death  occurred  on  July  5,  1926,  at  Alabam,  Ark.  He  was  one 
of  those  young  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  and  though  his 
service  did  not  begin  rbgularly  until  late  in  1864,  he  was  with 
the  army  for  two  years  in  all.  He  was  with  Cabell’s  Brigade, 
but  his  company  and  regiment  are  not  known,  though  it  is 
thought  he  was  under  Captain  Rodgers  or  Capt.  Calvin 
Wiggins.  His  brother,  Jack  Grubbs,  served  wth  the  7th 
Arkansas  Cavalry,  also  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  Marion 
Logan,  and  a cousin  of  the  latter,  Bob  Brown,  the  three  being 
together  all  during  the  war.  Matthew  Grubb  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  four  daughters,  and  two  sons. 

Augustus  Allen,  a prominent  citizen  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark., 
died  there  on  March  3,  1927,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 
He  was  born  near  Clarksville,  Ark.,  and  had  lived  in  the 
State  all  his  life.  He  served  four  years  with  the  Confederacy, 
being  with  Churchill’s  Brigade,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Prairie  Grove  Camp,  U.  C.  V.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  and 
their  fifty-fourth  wedding  anniversary  was  celebrated  during 
the  winter.  They  had  no  children. 

John  J.  Clark  died  on  March  9,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Anderson,  of  Fayetteville.  He  was  taken  ill 
while  visiting  a daughter  in  Oklahoma,  and  died  shortly  after 
being  taken  home.  He  was  born  October  12,  1840,  in  Mon- 
cure County,  Ark.,  the  son  of  Morris  and  Lucinda  Clark. 
Several  years  later  his  parents  removed  to  Washington  Coun- 
ty, where  he  was  reared.  He  was  married  in  1860  to  Miss 
Nannie  Goshen,  and  is  survived  by  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  During  the  War  between  the  States  he  served 
with  Company  K,  King’s  Regiment  of  Arkansas  Troops. 

At  the  age  of  ninety-two  years,  “Uncle  Abe”  Dixon  died 
at  Prairie  Grove  on  January  6,  after  a short  illness.  He  was 
born  in  Alabama  and  spent  part  of  his  childhood  in  Tennessee. 
He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  from  August,  1862,  to 
May,  1865,  as  a member  of  Company  K,  34th  Arkansas  Vol- 
unteers, taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove.  Surviving 
him  are  a son  and  three  daughters,  also  twenty  grandchildren. 

Thomas  J.  Mullins,  born  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  October  26, 
1841,  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Banks, 
near  Johnson,  Ark.,  on  December  8,  1926.  He  served  through 
the  four  years  of  war  with  the  3rd  Missouri  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A., 
and  was  paroled  from  Fort  Monroe,  La.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Theodosia  Stearns  in  1869,  and  four  sons  and  a daughter 
survive  him.  Comrade  Mullins  was  a pioneer  of  Arkansas, 
going  to  Fayetteville  with  his  father  in  1866. 

J.  C.  Stanford,  formerly  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  died  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  his  late  home,  on  December  8,  1926,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  was  born  at  Cartersville,  Ga., 
in  1842,  and  entered  the  Confederate  army  with  a Carters- 


ville company  which  became  a part  of  Longstreet’s  Corps, 
A.  N.  V.  He  fought  in  all  the  great  battles  where  General 
Lee  commanded,  and  was  wounded  several  times.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  Paff,  of  Georgia,  and  in  1867  they  went 
to  Arkansas,  taking  a homestead  near  Waldron,  but  removed 
to  Fayetteville  in  1894  that  his  children  could  be  educated  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  His  wife  died  shortly  after  their 
fifty-seventh  anniversary,  and  he  then  made  his  home  in 
Memphis.  He  is  survived  by  three  sons. 

Maj.  J.  W.  Carter. 

Born  under  Southern  skies,  Maj.  J.  W.  Carter,  full-blooded 
Cherokee  Indian  and  a veteran  of  the  Confederacy,  died  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven  in  his  beloved  Southland, 
at  the  Confederate  Home  of  Alabama,  on  the  night  of  March 
3.  His  death  marks  the  passing  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
figures  of  the  Confederacy. 

This  hardy  old  veteran  saw  service  in  the  Texas  war  for 
independence  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  and  served  as  chief 
scout  under  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest  in  the  War  between  the 
States.  The  history  of  his  life  reads  like  fiction.  Born  in 
Floyd  County,  Ga.,  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  Rome,  in 
1820,  the  “Wildcat”  was  taught  the  crafts  of  his  tribe  among 
the  beautiful  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  But  the  day  came 
when  he  must  leave  his  native  soil.  Palefaces  thronged  into 
that  section,  and  the  Cherokees  were  driven  into  other  lands. 
The  “Wildcat”  never  forgot.  . . . His  people  named  that 
march  across  the  Father  of  Waters  as  the  “Trail  of  Tears.” 
Hundreds  died  of  starvation  and  fatigue;  his  journey  ended 
in  Oklahoma. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  Carter  had  established 
a reputation  as  a guide  in  the  West,  and  General  Scott  sent 
for  him;  he  refused  to  go,  for  Scott’s  soldiers,  he  said,  were 
among  those  who  had  persecuted  his  people;  but  he  joined 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  and  followed  him  through  the  war  with 
Mexico.  When  the  War  between  the  States  came  on,  Carter 
was  living  at  Tahlequah,  Okla.  He  joined  the  Confederate 
forces  under  Gen.  Albert  Pike  and  was  made  captain  of 
scouts.  He  served  in  the  Western  campaign,  including  the 
battle  of  Red  River  and  all  the  fights  against  the  army  of 
Franz  Sigel,  under  General  McCulloch.  Later  he  was  chief 
of  scouts  under  General  Forrest. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  Major  Carter  went  to  Montgomery 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  “Cradle  of  the  Confed- 
eracy,” among  his  comrades  in  arms.  Skilled  in  Indian  lore, 
he  set  up  a shop  as  “Herb  Doctor”  and  enjoyed  a wide  trade, 
being  held  in  high  estimation.  He  was  a member  of  Camp 
Lomax,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Montgomery,  and  never  missed  a re- 
union, where  he  was  conspicuous  in  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
a feather  in  the  band,  topping  a mass  of  long  black  hair.  In- 
jured by  a fall  at  his  little  home  in  Montgomery,  he  was  sent 
to  the  hospital  at  the  Confederate  Home  at  Mountain  Creek, 
where  he  died  shortly  afterwards  and  was  laid  by  his  comrades 
in  the  cemetery  there. 

[From  Montgomery  Advertiser.] 

T.  F.  Sigman. 

After  several  months  of  confinement  in  the  hospital  at 
Beauvior  Confederate  Home,  T.  F.  Sigman,  who  served  in  the 
13th  Tennessee  Infantry  under  that  splendid  cavalry  officer 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  passed  over  to  meet  his  comrades 
and  relatives  who  had  gone  before  him  across  the  “Golden 
Strand.” 

[Marcus  D.  Herring,  Adjutant  Beauvoir  Camp  No.  120 
U.  C.  V.] 
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Joseph  J.  Cocke. 

Joseph  James  Cocke,  the  oldest  civil  engineer  in  South 
Texas,  died  on  October  17,  1926,  at  his  home  in  Brownsville, 
Tex. 

He  was  born  December  13,  1841,  in  King  William  County, 
Va.,  and  received  his  elementary  education  in  Roanoke 
County  at  the  Valley  Union  Seminary,  a coeducational  school 
of  which  his  father,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Cocke,  was  principal,  the 
founder  of  Hollins  College.  He  had  prepared  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  but  the  outbreak  of  War  between  the 
States  prevented  his  matriculation. 

In  May,  1861,  he  volunteered  in  a regiment,  later  known  as 
the  59th  Virginia  Infantry,  which  formed  a part  of  General 
Wise’s  Legion.  He  was  afterwards  detached  from  that  regi- 
ment, and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862 
was  employed  as  a drillmaster  in  the  Peninsular  country  of 
Virginia.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  young  Cocke  joined  the 
second  company  of  the  famous  Richmond  Howitzers,  and  was 
actively  engaged  as  an  artilleryman  during  the  remainder  of 
the  conflict,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg, 
Seven  Pines,  Chancellorsville,  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg, 
Spotsylvania,  and  other  historic  battles  of  his  native  State. 
He  was  twice  seriously  wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  and  again 
at  Spotsylvania.  With  the  remnant  of  his  command,  he  was 
present  at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

After  returning  home  (Hollins  Institute),  Joseph  Cocke 
remained  in  Virginia  three  years,  in  1868  going  to  Texas, 
locating  first  in  Lavaca  County.  In  1870  he  went  to  DeWitt 
County  and  there  taught  school  for  two  and  one-half  years. 
He  was  also  appointed  deputy  county  clerk,  and  later  deputy 
sheriff,  deputy  clerk,  and  deputy  surveyor,  and  still  later 
elected  county  and  district  clerk  and  superintendent  of 
schools. 

As  the  pioneer  civil  engineer  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  Comrade  Cocke  was  the  promoter  of  various  projects 
that  have  resulted  in  the  most  important  developments  of 
the  country.  As  a pioneer  land  surveyor,  he  ran  out  many  of 
the  most  important  grant  lines  and  surveys  of  South  Texas. 

He  was  prominent  in  Masonic  circles  for  over  fifty  years 
and  a regular  attendant  in  all  of  these  bodies  until  his  death. 

Comrade  Cocke  was  married,  in  1879,  to  Miss  Mary  Pleas- 
ants, of  DeWitt  County,  Tex.,  who  died  in  1923.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  three  daughters  and  a son. 

He  was  a faithful  and  consistent  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Georgia  Comrades. 

Deaths  in  Camp  No.  435  U.  C.  V.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  from  April 
26,  1926,  to  April  26,  1927: 

H.  C.  Roney,  22d  Georgia  Infantry,  Anderson’s  Division, 
A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps;  died  June  28,  1926. 

N.  K.  Butler,  8th  Georgia  Cavalry,  Dearing’s  Brigade, 
Butler's  Division,  Hampton’s  Corps;  died  July  12,  1926. 

George  F.  Lamback,  2nd  Georgia  Battalion;  died  September 
26,  1926. 

Walter  H.  Chavous,  Hampton's  Cavalry  Legion;  died 
August  15,  1926. 

James  L.  Fleming,  1st  Georgia  Infantry,  Brown’s  Division, 
Hardee’s  Corps;  died  December  13,  1926. 

Albert  B.  Saxon,  63rd  Georgia  Infantry,  Walker’s  Brigade, 
Cleburne’s  Division,  Cheatham’s  Corps;  died  April  1,  1927. 

John  H.  Archer,  5th  Georgia  Regiment,  Cheatham’s 
Division,  Hardee’s  Corps;  died  April  14,  1927. 

[Charles  Edgeworth  Jones,  Historian  Camp  435  U.  C.  V.] 


Dr.  James  J.  Neely. 

Dr.  James  J.  Neely,  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
Superintendent  for  the  Western  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  died  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  May  7,  1926, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

Of  distinguished  parentage  and  ancestry,  James  J.  Neely 
was  born  at  Bolivar  in  1848,  the  son  of  S.  Rufus  Polk  and 
Elizabeth  Lea  Neely.  As  a boy  of  fourteen,  he  ran  away  from 
home  in  1862  to  join  the  Confederate  army.  Making  his  way 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  7th  Mississippi  Regiment,  in 
Panola  County,  Miss.,  he  was  accepted  for  service  with 
Company  E,  and  served  to  the  end  of  hostilities,  being  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  at  Brice’s  Crossroads,  West  Point,  Ar- 
tesia,  Harrisburg,  and  other  places. 

After  being  mustered  out  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  he  returned 
to  Bolivar  and  attended  school  for  two  years.  He  then  en- 
tered the  University  of  Mississippi,  and,  after  graduating 
there,  went  to  Bellevue  Hospital  School  of  Medicine,  New 
York,  and  obtained  his  degree.  Returning  to  Bolivar,  he 
engaged  in  general  practice,  and  during  the  administration  of 
Gov.  R.  L.  Taylor  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  West- 
ern State  Hospital  there,  which  he  held  for  twenty-four  years. 
He  then  moved  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  associated  with  the 
Board  of  Health.  Failing  eyesight  caused  him  to  give  this 
up  in  1924. 

He  was  an  able  physician  and  an  expert  on  nervous  and 
mental  diseases. 

Dr.  Neely  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Miss  Julia 
Smith,  of  Memphis,  daughter  of  Judge  Thomas  R.  Smith. 
Six  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  five  survive  him. 
His  second  wife  was  Miss  Alice  Collier,  daughter  of  Col.  W.  A. 
Collier,  of  Memphis,  and  she  survives  with  their  three  chil- 
dren. 

In  all  of  life’s  relations,  Dr.  Neely  was  one  of  the  finest 
products  of  an  age  which  has  passed.  Courteous,  kindly, 
loyal,  he  went  his  way  in  life  and  well  did  he  wear  “the  grand 
old  name  of  gentleman.” 

Robert  S.  Bowles. 

Robert  S.  Bowles,  eighty-five  years  of  age,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  two  last  Confederate  veterans  living  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  there  on  April  IS. 

Edwin  Selvage,  eighty-five,  who  became  the  sole  surviving 
Confederate  veteran  in  Brooklyn,  paid  final  tribute  to  his 
comrade. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  born  in  Fork  Union,  Va.,  and  served  four 
years  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  wounded  in  Pickett's 
charge  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  first  sergeant  in  Company  C, 
19th  Virginia  Regiment.  He  located  in  Brooklyn  forty  years 
ago,  and  for  thirty-five  years  had  been  a communicant  of  the 
Greene  Avenue  Baptist  Church  there.  He  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  Veterans  Camp  of  New  York  City, 
and  a member  of  the  Fork  Union,  Va.,  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M., 
for  sixty-five  years. 

Henry  C.  Blackmore,  G.  A.  R.  veteran,  of  Brooklyn,  also 
paid  tribute  to  the  man  who  had  fought  against  him  in  the 
War  between  the  States. 

Interment  will  be  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Comrade 
Bowles  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a son,  and  three  daughters — 
Mrs.  James  M.  Whitehead,  Mrs.  George  H.  Bowers,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Knowles. 


W.  M.  Hardin. — Report  comes  of  the  death,  on  March  2, 
of  W.  M.  Hardin,  for  many  years  postmaster  at  Rome,  Ga., 
a loyal  Confederate  veteran  and  a devoted  friend  of  this  pub- 
lication. A sketch  of  him  will  appear  later. 
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Charles  H.  Griffin 

Charles  H.  Griffin,  a gallant  Confederate  veteran  and  highly 
esteemed  and  beloved  citizen  of  LaGrange,  Ga.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  on  March  7,  1927.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  H.  and  Mary  Ashford  Griffin,  and  was  born  in  Troup 
County,  near  LaGrange,  on 
November  15,  1845. 

He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  army  in 
1863,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  LaGrange 
Light  Guards,  Company  B, 

4th  Regiment,  Georgia  Vol- 
unteers. With  the  exception 
of  Judge  W.  W.  Turner,  he 
was  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  this  company.  After 
being  wounded,  he  was 
taken  to  a hospital  in 
Lynchburg,  where  he  was 
confined  in  a helpless  con- 
dition for  a long  period  of  time;  he  then  returned  home  on  a fur- 
lough to  recuperate.  He  was  on  his  way  back  to  join  his 
command  when  he  heard  of  the  surrender.  He  was  still  weak 
and  limping  from  his  wounds  and  experienced  many  hard- 
ships in  getting  back  home.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
Camp  405  U.  C.  V.,  from  its  organization  and  contributed 
generously  to  it. 

After  the  war  he  engaged  in  farming  in  Troup  County,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  mercantile  business  and  then  the  real 
estate  field.  He  was  a consistent  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  LaGrange  from  early  manhood  to  his  death. 

For  a long  number  of  years  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Roads  and  Revenue  of  Troup 
County,  and  no  county  ever  had  a more  faithful  or  efficient 
officer.  Due  largely  to  his  good  judgment  and  to  his  economic- 
al and  intelligent  administration  of  the  county  affairs,  Troup 
County’s  finances  were  always  in  splendid  shape  and  her 
roads  and  public  buildings  ranked  with  the  best  in  the  State. 
He  spent  his  entire  life  in  Troup  County,  and  by  his  upright- 
ness and  integrity  he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  every 
one  who  knew  him.  He  was  a brave  and  loyal  soldier,  an 
upright  and  progressive  citizen,  and  a true  Christian  gentle- 
man. 

Sergeant  William  C.  Frazier. 

On  April  13,  William  C.  Frazier,  of  Summit  Point,  W.  Va., 
answered  the  last  roll  call.  He  was  a son  of  Samuel  H.  and 
Mary  Waters  Frazier,  . born  May  13,  1843,  in  Loudoun 
County,  Va.  In  early  boyhood  he  went  to  make  his  home  with 
his  uncle,  Jonathan  Frazier,  near  Summit  Point,  and  he  in- 
herited this  uncle's  farm,  where  he  lived  his  long  and  useful 
life  as  farmer  and  enterprising  citizen.  He  was  modest  and 
unassuming  and  made  warm  friends  by  his  genial  disposition 
and  his  cheery  words  and  smiles  for  every  one. 

On  April  21,  1862,  Company  B,  of  the  12th  Virginia  Cav- 
alry, was  organized  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  George  Baylor  as 
captain,  and  young  Frazier  became  a member  of  it.  He 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 
Captain  Baylor  said:  “ W.  C.  Frazier  always  answered  roll 
call,  always  ready  to  do  his  duty,  and  a more  gallant  soldier 
never  trod  the  battle  field.  He  became  a sergeant.” 

William  Frazier  was  a lifelong  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Summit  Point.  He  aided  materially  in  building 


the  church  and  gave  liberally  of  his  means  toward  its  mainte- 
nance, giving  it  by  will  $7,000.  He  loved  his  Church  and  the 
cause  of  the  South.  By  his  request,  a small  Confederate  flag 
was  placed  over  his  heart  as  he  lay  in  his  casket.  After  the 
funeral  services  in  his  beloved  church,  his  body  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Zion  Churchyard  of  Charlestown.  The  Confederate 
flag  was  draped  over  his  casket  and  beautiful  flowers,  sent 
by  the  Leetown  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and  many  friends,  attested 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  He  is  survived  by 
one  brother  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  the  last  of  his  command  in  the  home  community. 
J.  D.  Butler,  of  Charlestown,  and  Dr.  B.  B.  Ransom,  of 
Harper’s  Ferry,  are  the  only  surviving  members  of  Company 
B,  12th  Virginia  Cavalry. 

[Mary  W.  Lanham,  a niece.] 

South  Carolina  Comrades. 

The  following  members  of  James  D.  Nance  Camp,  No.  336 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Newberry,  S.  C.,  were  lost  to  that  membership 
during  the  past  year; 

A.  B.  Cromer,  Company  C,  3rd  South  Carolina  Regiment; 
died  May  21,  1926. 

J.  C.  Counts;  died  August  5,  1926. 

J.  W.  Gilliam,  Company  H,  5th  Battalion,  State  Troops; 
died  December  22. 

H.  C.  Poaz,  Company  A,  17th  South  Carolina;  died  No- 
vember 6. 

O.  M.  Buzhardt,  Company  A,  4th  Battalion,  State  Troops; 
died  November  7. 

J.  D.  Sheely,  Company  C,  3rd  South  Carolina;  died  January 
3,  1927. 


What  Became  of  Rube? — J.  E.  Deupree,  of  Ravenna, 
Tex.,  asks  that  this  inquiry  be  reprinted:  “During  the  War 
between  the  States  I was  a soldier  of  Waul’s  Texas  Legion, 
then  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  As  several  of  my  comrades 
had  negro  servants,  I wrote  to  my  uncle  and  guardian,  who 
then  lived  in  this  vicinity,  to  send  my  negro  boy  Rube  to  me 
by  Lieutenant  Wright,  who  was  coming  from  Texas  to  our 
command;  and  my  good  uncle  promptly  complied  with  my 
unwise  request  and  sent,  or  started,  Rube  to  me  on  a good 
horse,  with  one  hundred  dollars  in  money.  But  in  the  mean- 
time our  command  had  been  transferred  to  North  Alabama, 
and  when  Rube  reached  the  point  where  he  had  been  directed 
to  come,  he  very  unwisely  undertook  to  follow  us  to  North 
Alabama.  And  that  was  the  last  I ever  heard  of  Rube.  We 
had  been  playmates  in  childhood  and  were  devoted  to  each 
other,  and  I have  lamented  him  through  these  long  years. 
Whether  he  was  captured  and  robbed  by  the  Yankees,  or 
robbed  and  killed  by  guerrillas,  I never  knew.  But  these  lines 
are  written  in  the  faint  hope  of  hearing  what  became  of  him, 
and  anyone  who  can  enlighten  me  on  this  point,  will  please 
write  to  me.” 


A Confederate  Bridge  Builder. — Information  is  wanted 
on  the  Confederate  service  of  Capt.  Claiborne  Rice  Mason,  of 
the  Engineering  Corps,  connected  with  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
command,  and  anyone  who  knew  this  capable  “bridge  build- 
er” in  or  out  of  the  army  will  please  communicate  with 
Charles  E.  Mason,  Box  853,  Newport  News,  Va.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  Captain  Mason  (who  may  have  been  lieutenant 
colonel  of  engineers)  and  is  trying  to  verify  some  of  the  family 
tradition  as  to  Captain  Mason’s  connection  with  Jackson  dur- 
ing the  war  and  his  ability  to  build  bridges  across  streams  in 
record  time,  or  before  the  design  was  ready. 
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XUrttteb  daughters  of  tbe  Confederacy 
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Mrs.  St.  John  Alison  Lawton,  President  General 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


Mrs.  W.  E.  R.  Byrne,  Charleston,  W.  Va First  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  P.  H.  P.  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa Second  Vice  President  General 

186  Bethlehem  Pike 

Miss  Katie  Daffan,  Ennis.  Tex ThirdVice  President  General 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  Troy,  Ala Recording  Secretary  General 

MRS.  Fred  C.  Kolman,  New  Orleans,  La.. . . Corresponding  Secretary  General 
4620  South  Derbigny  Street 


Mrs.  B.  A.  BlenneR,  Richmond,  Va Treasurer  General 

Rural  Route  No.  2 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Louisville,  Ky Historian  General 

7 4 Weissinger-Gaulbert 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  St  Louis,  Mo  Registrar  General 

5330  Pershing 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Holt,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C Custodian  of  Crosses 

Mrs.  Jackson  Brandt,  Baltimore,  Md Custodian  of  Flags  and  Pennants 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fore,  Official  Editor,  Clifton  Forge,  Va. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  The  hearts 

and  minds  of  all  of  us  have  turned  to  those  members  of  our 
organization  whose  friends,  families,  and  fortunes  have  been 
endangered  by  the  terrific  flood  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Immediately  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  President  Gen- 
eral to  send  forth  a call  to  all  Divisions  for  help  in  this  great 
emergency.  It  was  thought  that  through  the  medium  of  the 
Associated  Press  this  call  would  have  an  immediate  response 
so  much  desired.  Notwithstanding  the  interest  and  co- 
operation on  behalf  of  the  local  representative  in  Charleston 
who  “offered”  the  call,  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Associated 
Press. 

This  caused  delay,  and  the  written  call  for  help  was  then 
sent  out  by  the  Recording  Secretary  General  to  all  Division 
Presidents,  requesting  that  funds  be  sent  through  our  usual 
channels,  the  Division  Treasurers  to  the  Treasurer  General, 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  in  turn  would 
forward  to  two  of  our  general  officers  who  chance  to  be  in  the 
Flood  District,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mrs. 
Kolman,  of  New  Orleans.  These  officers  will  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  local  Red  Cross  in  their  various  communities. 
It  is  always  the  plan  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy in  times  of  war  or  disaster  to  collect  funds  and  other 
necessities  through  its  own  organization  to  be  turned  over 
eventually  to  the  Red  Cross.  There  is  a personal  and  more 
affectionate  appeal  to  help  our  own  in  a desolated  area. 

The  Daughters  have  responded,  and  checks  have  begun  to 
be  sent  to  the  officers  in  charge. 

While  many  are  struggling  against  the  forces  of  nature, 
others  in  more  quiet  surroundings  are  engaged  in  the  pleasant 
task  of  arranging  for  the  gathering  in  the  fall  of  the  Daughters 
in  their  annual  convention  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Weekly  the  members  of  the  Charleston  Chapter  are  meeting 
and  arranging  committees  and  planning  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  guests.  Much  will,  therefore,  be  accomplished  before 
the  members  scatter  to  the  mountains  and  other  points. 
Mrs.  J.  Sumter  Rhame,  President  of  Charleston  Chapter,  is 
General  Chairman  of  Arrangements. 

The  hotel  which  will  be  used  as  headquarters  is  the  Francis 
Marion.  Mr.  William  O.  Christian,  the  manager,  is  most 
helpful  and  generous  in  his  plans  and  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  make  for  you  comfortable  and  satisfactory  reservations. 
Write  him  promptly  and  secure  your  rooms. 

Delightful  trips  are  being  arranged  to  the  points  of  historic 
interest  in  and  about  the  beautiful  old  city.  To  Fort  Moul- 
trie, where  General  Beauregard  figured  with  such  gallantry; 
to  old  Fort  Sumter,  the  grim  sentinel  in  Charleston  Harbor; 


to  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island,  from  which  was  fired  the 
signal  gun  to  announce  the  opening  of  firing  on  Fort  Sumter; 
drives  around  the  exquisite  Battery,  now  having  become  world 
famed  and  regarded  more  beautiful  than  Naples  and  as  lovely 
as  the  places  of  the  Riviera;  visits  to  the  old  churches,  ex- 
amples of  architecture,  pure  and  chaste;  to  the  old  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  buildings;  to  the  lovely  lacework  of  iron 
gateways;  into  the  old-fashioned  gardens,  into  the  old  homes 
— right  into  the  hearts  of  the  South  Carolina  Daughters;  all 
this  is  being  arranged  with  loving  thought  and  care.  It  is, 
therefore,  hoped  that  many,  many  of  the  members  of  this 
organization  will  come  to  help  with  what  should  be  a great 
convention  in  so  suitable  a setting.  Ruth  Lawton. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Arkansas. — There  are  3,500  Confederate  veterans  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  every  one  en- 
rolled in  the  Gold  Star  Memory  Book  and  to  decorate  each 
one  with  a gold  medal.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jenkins,  of  the  David 
Owen  Dodd  Chapter,  of  Pine  Bluff,  reports  that  every  vet- 
eran in  Jefferson  County  has  been  enrolled  and  given  his 
medal. 

The  veterans  and  their  wives  in  the  Confederate  Home  were 
entertained  recently  with  a splendid  program  of  music. 
Arkansas  is  giving  special  attention  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  these  old  people. 

* * * 

California. — The  increased  interest  in  California  in  U.  D. 
C.  affairs  was  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  reservations 
made  for  the  convention  in  San  Francisco,  May  10-14. 

The  two  outstanding  questions  of  this  convention  were 
the  care  of  the  veterans  and  education. 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  with  its  wealth  of  history,  is 
on  the  shelves  of  every  library  of  the  larger  California  city, 
and  in  the  Los  Angeles  Library  several  years’  files  of  the 
Veteran,  given  by  Mrs.  Spencer  Roan  Thorpe,  were  bound 
in  large  volumes  and  placed  in  the  room  of  heraldry. 

Mrs.  Blankenburg,  President  of  the  State  Division,  was 
much  entertained  in  Los  Angeles  as  she  returned  from  a visit 
to  the  Chapters  around  San  Francisco.  At  these  luncheons 
and  dinners  her  talks  were  most  helpful  for  the  good  of  the 
Division,  and  a most  delightful  personal  touch  was  gained. 

* * * 

Louisiana. — Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  Lake  Charles,  has 
taken  up  the  work  of  marking  Confederate  graves  with  small 
cement  markers  that  will  hold  the  flag  on  Memorial  Day. 
To  raise  funds  for  this  work,  a tag  day  was  held.  Ruston 
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Chapter  is  doing  similar  work,  marking  graves  with  small  iron 
crosses  which  have  the  Confederate  emblem  and  the  letters 
“U.  C.  V.”  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  dates,  1861-1865 
and  the  words,  “Deo  Vindice.” 

Camp  Moore  Chapter,  Tangipahoa,  has  recently  cele- 
brated its  silver  anniversary  with  elaborate  ceremony.  The 
invitations  sent  out  gave  a brief  account  of  its  twenty-five 
years  of  good  work,  especially  its  work  in  caring  for  Camp 
Moore  Cemetery,  with  its  four  hundred  Confederate  graves, 
and  closed  with  the  words:  “Let  us  ‘Keep  the  glory  of  the 
Confederacy  shining  on.’” 

New  Orleans  Chapter,  No.  72,  has  this  year  bestowed  five 
Crosses  of  Honor  and  six  Military  Service  Crosses.  One  of 
the  Crosses  of  Honor  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Annie  Todd 
Thompson,  for  her  father,  the  late  Samuel  B.  Todd,  a 
Confederate  soldier  and  a brother  to  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  Chapter  has  acquired  a new  scholarship  to  be  offered  to 
descendants  of  Confederate  soldiers,  one  in  Mount  Carmel 
Convent,  an  institution  which  was  established  as  a refuge  for 
little  children  whose  gray-clad  fathers  gave  up  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  the  South.  It  also  reports  a donation  to  the 
Children  of  the  Confederacy  memorial  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  to 
Father  Ryan,  priest,  poet,  and  soldier  of  the  Confederacy. 

Pickett  Chapter,  Leesville,  has  recently  done  a good  bit 
toward  spreading  Confederate  truth  by  giving  copies  of 
“Southern  Women  in  War  Times”  and  “Stone  Mountain 
Memorial”  to  their  city  high  school.  Also  they  have  made  a 
donation  to  assist  in  decorating  the  graves  in  Camp  Chase 
Cemetery,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Confederate  Memorial  Day. 

* * * 

Maryland. — An  ambition  long  entertained  has  been  realized 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Paul  Iglehart,  President  of  the 
Maryland  Division. 

A new  Chapter,  the  William  A.  Murray,  of  Annapolis,  has 
been  added. 

The  Ridgely  Brown  Chapter  reports  all  pledges  met  and  all 
working  to  maintain  the  usual  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  Executive  Board  is  called  by  the  President  of  the  Divi- 
sion each  month.  Phases  of  the  various  U.  D.  C.  activities 
are  discussed  and  plans  made  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 
* * * 

Missouri. — The  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Chapter,  of 
St.  Louis,  gave  a reception  on  April  23,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Stockton  Mitchell,  honoring  Mrs.  John  Patrick 
Higgins,  Registrar  General.  Mrs.  Higgins  is  also  President 
of  the  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Chapter. 

The  John  B.  Stone  Loving  Cup,  offered  by  the  Missouri 
Division  for  the  largest  increase  in  membership,  was  won  by 
the  Independence  Chapter  and  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
large  company  who  were  guests  of  the  Chapter  at  its  annual 
tea  given  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Randall  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
William  Randall,  on  January  25,  in  commemoration  of  the 
birthdays  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury.  Miss  Matilda  Brown  was  assisting  hostess. 
The  old  colonial  home  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags, 
and  hospitality  reigned  supreme. 

Mrs.  Laura  Bridges,  mother  of  our  hostesses,  and  Mrs. 
Nannie  Wallace  were  asked  to  pin  the  Crosses  on  Capt. 
George  C.  Cassell  and  Claud  R.  Brown,  lineal  descendants  of 
Confederate  veterans.  Col.  Edwin  A.  Hickman,  U.  S.  A., 
was  unable  to  receive  his  Cross  in  person,  being  at  that  time 
in  the  Philippines,  so  it  was  presented  to  Colonel  Hickman’s 
mother,  Mrs.  William  Z.  Hickman,  who  is  Chaplain  for  Life 
of  the  Independence  Chapter. 

Several  officers  and  members  of  the  Kansas  City  Chapters 


were  present.  After  refreshments  were  served,  all  of  the 
guests  lingered  to  hear  interesting  stories  from  the  older 
members  of  this  historic  Chapter. 

Mrs.  Laura  Bridges  is  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  being 
perhaps  the  oldest  native-born  citizen  of  Jackson  County, 
having  been  born  and  reared  within  a mile  of  Independence, 
where  she  lived  throughout  the  trying  times  of  border  warfare 
and  was  forced  to  leave  her  home  under  “Order  No.  11.” 
A short  account  of  her  trying  experiences  at  that  time  waa 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal  Post,  Sunday,  May  16, 
1926. 

Mrs.  Nannie  Wallace  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  a soldier,  the  wife  of  a soldier,  and  the  mother  of  a 
soldier.  Her  father  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  her  husband 
in  the  War  between  the  States,  and  her  son  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Mrs.  Wallace  entertained  her  Chapter  in 
her  home  last  year  on  her  eighty-fifth  birthday. 

The  Independence  Chapter  is  planning  now  to  place  a 
bas-relief  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  splendid  new  com- 
munity building  erected  last  year  as  a memorial  to  the  World 
War  soldiers  of  Independence. 

Mrs.  J.  LeRoy  Smith,  State  Historian  and  President  of  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  of  Kansas  City,  has  received  a Con- 
federate flag  for  her  Chapter,  a gift  from  her  father,  Col. 
Hopkins  Loudin,  eighty-one  years  of  age,  of  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  Colonel  Loudin  enlisted  in  Arkansas  and  was  with 
Gen.  Sterling  Price  in  Missouri.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Westport.  Colonel  Loudin  had  two  brothers  who  served 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war. 

* * * 

South  Carolina. — The  one  hundred  and  ninth  birthday  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  C.  S.  A.,  and  later  governor  of 
South  Carolina  during  Reconstruction  days,  was  celebrated 
in  Florence  at  the  high  school  during  the  assembly.  Mrs.  Ida 
S.  Brunson,  representing  Ellison  Capers  Chapter,  presented 
the  student  body  a copy  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  ap- 
propriately framed  in  old  mahogany,  with  gold  cord.  Her 
remarks,  telling  of  the  inspiration  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  were  most  in- 
teresting. After  this  ceremony,  Mrs.  Brunson  presented 
another  copy  of  the  Ordinance  to  the  Public  Library. 

South  Carolina  is  much  gratified  over  the  increase  in  mem- 
bers of  her  Children  of  the  Confederacy,  having  registered 
during  the  past  year  409  new  members. 

* * * 

Texas. — The  Mary  West  Chapter,  of  Waco,  has  been  most 
diligent  in  bestowing  Military  Crosses  of  Service.  For  the 
benefit  of  this  work,  they  recently  gave  a beautiful  pageant 
entitled  “Miss  Confederacy.”  The  idea  originated  with  the 
Chapter  President,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powell,  and  the  pageant,  given 
at  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  was  directed  by  Mrs.  Spiney.  Thir- 
teen tables  were  decorated  to  represent  the  States,  and  a 
beautiful  pennant  from  each  State  was  presented  to  “Miss 
Confederacy,”  in  the  order  of  secession,  until  the  entire  num- 
bers were  grouped  about  her,  she  then  making  a brief  response. 

On  one  side  a young  girl  bore  the  tattered  flag  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  Father  Ryan’s  “Furl  That  Banner”  was  re- 
cited. On  the  other  side,  Uncle  Sam  carried  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  while  the  orchestra  played  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  two  by  two  they  marched  from  the  stage.  An 
elaborate  banquet  followed. 

* * * 

Virginia. — Within  the  month  of  April  district  meetings 
have  been  held  at  Fredericksburg,  Farmville,  Williamsburg, 
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and  Norfolk.  These  meetings,  representing  four  of  Virginia’s 
six  districts,  were  well  attended  and  were  most  interesting. 

On  April  29,  a party  was  given  by  the  Richmond  Chapters 
in  honor  of  the  seventy-ninth  birthday  of  Mrs.  Norman  V. 
Randolph.  This  is  a day  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Virginia 
Daughters,  and  one  which  they  never  forget. 

* * * 

Tennessee. — The  anpual  convention  of  the  Tennessee 
Division  was  held  at,  Sewanee,  May  11-14,  with  the  Kirby 
Smith  Chapter  as  hostess.  The  place  of  meeting  was  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  attended.  Here  is  located  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  in  whose  upbuilding  generals  of  the 
Confederacy  followed  the  example  of  their  great  leader  in 
becoming  teachers  of  Southern  youth,  and  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  Francis  A.  Shoup,  and  Bishop 
Elliott  was  second  only  to  the  great  accomplishment  at 
Lexington,  Va.  This  University  is  the  great  Church  school  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  his  address  on  Welcome  Eve- 
ning, Bishop  Gailor  recalled  the  early  history  of  Sewanee  and 
told  how  the  work  there  was  inspired  by  a band  of  Confederate 
soldiers,  “who,  with  undefeated  courage,  like  Robert  E.  Lee, 
forsook  the  battle  field  for  the  classroom.” 

Mrs.  Telfair  Hodgson,  President  of  the  Kirby  Smith  Chap- 
ter, and  a daughter  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  was  general 
chairman  of  the  convention  and  presided  at  the  opening 
meeting.  Her  report  of  Chapter  work  showed  wonderful 
accomplishment.  With  a membership  of  only  thirty-five, 
and  but  fourteen  of  these  year-round  residents  of  Sewanee, 
this  Chapter  has  carried  on  the  Division  work  and  its  indi- 
vidual undertakings  in  fine  spirit,  and  entertained  the  State 
convention  in  royal  style.  The  social  features  of  the  conven- 
tion have  not  been  surpassed  anywhere,  and  the  most  satis- 
factory provision  was  made  for  the  business  meetings  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  delegates. 

The  report  made  by  the  President  of  the  Division,  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Gordon  White,  showed  much  work  accomplished 
and  the  completion  of  several  undertakings  of  past  years. 
Notable  among  these  was  the  completion  of  the  fund  of 
$50,000  for  the  Confederate  Memorial  building  at  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  and  this  insures  the  establishment  of  the 
Chair  of  Southern  History.  Mrs.  Owen  Walker,  Chairman, 
has  been  infatigable  in  her  efforts  to  complete  the  fund. 

The  State  Historian,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Dodson,  of  Humboldt, 
reported  that  247  historical  meetings  had  been  held  in  the 
Division;  192  memorial  days  observed;  historical  essays  writ- 
ten, 230;  and  much  other  work  carried  out  in  that  department. 
The  work  in  schools  was  stressed  as  especially  important. 
Memorial  trees  planted  amounted  to  1,657,  and  in  this  work 
the  John  Lauderdale  Chapter,  of  Dyersburg,  received  the 
prize,  having  planted  1,387  along  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
between  Dyersburg  and  Newbern.  In  addition,  five  hundred 
rambler  roses  have  been  planted  along  the  roadside.  Many 
of  these  trees  were  given  as  memorials  to  Confederate  veterans 
and  other  dear  lost  ones. 

As  Regent  of  the  Tennessee  Room  in  the  Confederate 
Museum  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Newbill,  of  Nash- 
ville, reported  having  secured  an  appropriation  by  the 
Tennessee  Legislature  of  $5,000  as  an  endowment  for  the 
upkeep  of  that  room.  “Tennessee  is  the  first  and  only  State 
to  endow  its  room  by  one  large  gift,”  writes  Mrs.  N.  V.  Ran- 
dolph, who  for  many  years  was  the  active  Vice  Regent  for  Ten- 
nessee and  gave  of  herself  unstintedly  in  the  effort  to  secure 
sufficient  funds  for  its  maintenance. 

The  report  on  the  work  at  the  Confederate  Home,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  Division,  showed  a substantial 


sum  had  been  raised  for  that  work.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Poindexter, 
Nashville,  is  chairman  of  that  committee. 

The  address  on  Historical  Evening  was  made  by  Dr. 
Fitzgerald  Flournoy,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  who 
spoke  on  a “Southern  South,”  urging  that  the  South  keep  its 
distinctiveness  rather  than  be  a copy  of  any  other  section. 
This  address  was  given  before  the  general  convention  in 
Richmond  last  November,  and  was  received  with  general 
approval. 

The  officers  for  1927-28  are: 

President,  Mrs.  Lowndes  Turney,  Chattanooga. 

First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Underwood,  Sewanee. 

Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Cowan,  Collierville. 

Third  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Eugene  Monday,  Knoxville. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Patterson,  Savannah. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Taylor,  St.  Elmo. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Faires,  Memphis. 

Historian,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Dodson,  Humboldt. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  L.  L.  McEntire,  Erwin. 

Recorder  of  Crosses,  Mrs.  K.  S.  Howlett,  Franklin. 

Custodian  of  Flags,  Miss  Eliza  Claybrooke,  Nashville. 

Poet  Laureate,  Mrs.  Annah  Robinson  Watson,  Memphis. 

Director  Children  of  the  Confederacy,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Allen, 
Chattanooga. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Gooch,  charter  member  of  Nashville 
Chapter  No.  1,  and  Mrs.  Evander  Wiiliams,  of  Mary  Latham 
Chapter,  Memphis,  were  elected  Honorary  Presidents. 

A sad  feature  of  this  convention  was  the  serious  illness  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Dabney  Eggleston,  of  Sewanee,  Honorary  Presi- 
dent, U.  D.  C.,  who  was  to  have  welcomed  the  convention  on 
behalf  of  the  Kirby  Smith  Chapter.  Many  messages  and 
beautiful  flowers  were  sent  to  her  from  the  convention  and 
cheered  her  in  the  days  of  suffering.  Her  death  occurred  soon 
after  the  convention.  Mrs.  Eggleston  was  Past  President  of 
the  Mississippi  State  Division,  and  also  Honorary  President 
of  both  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Divisions. 

* * * 

Kentucky. — Every  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  District,  Ken- 
tucky Division,  was  represented  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Frankfort  recently. 

Miss  Annie  Belle  Fogg,  President  of  the  Joseph  H.  Lewis 
Chapter,  presided.  Mrs.  Lucien  G.  Maltbv,  Division  Presi- 
dent, gave  a most  interesting  address,  stressing  the  patriotism, 
heroism,  and  sacrifice  of  the  South  of  the  sixties  and  appealed 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  relics,  for  the  making  of 
memorial  gardens,  and  for  the  writing  of  history,  fiction,  and 
poetry  by  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  perpetuate  the 
ideals  of  the  Southland. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Thomas,  Chairman  of  Children's  Chapters; 
Mrs.  George  Mastin,  Chairman  of  Education;  and  Mrs.  John 
H.  Cleland,  Custodian  of  Crosses,  made  interesting  reports  of 
their  work. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General,  U.  D.  C., 
made  a talk,  urging  historical  essay  work;  celebrating  Ken- 
tucky Day  in  schools;  the  adoption  of  State  textbooks,  par- 
ticularly histories;  preservation  of  relics  and  flags,  and  stress- 
ing the  ideal  of  practical  service. 


“ THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  WAR  TIMES." 

One  of  the  encouraging  things  about  the  campaign  to  finish 
the  quota  of  “Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times"  is  the  fact 
that  the  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  in  the  North  and  the  West  have 
recognized  the  value  of  this  book  in  bringing  conviction  to 
their  Northern  friends — conviction  as  to  the  character  of  the 
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Southern  cause,  with  regard  to  which  these  Northern  friends 
are  so  often  in  error. 

In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  a great  many  of  the  members 
of  the  U.  D.  C.  are  still  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  book,  and  some  think  of  it  as  merely  one  more  volume  of 
reminiscences  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  not  as  a volume 
that  is  unusual,  if  not  unique,  in  its  special  field.  They  do  not 
realize  that  it  is  a book  which  has  received  more  favorable 
criticism  both  in  America  and  abroad  than  any  publication 
devoted  entirely  to  the  Southern  side  of  the  armed  contro- 
versy in  the  War  between  the  States.  For  example,  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  practically  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hun- 
dred editorial  offices  in  England  and  France  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  American  War  was  a crusade  on  behalf  of 
human  liberty.  Some  day  we  hope  to  have  sufficient  pub- 
licity funds  to  supply  all  the  chief  editorial  offices,  both  in 
America  and  abroad,  with  copies  of  this  book  for  purposes  of 
reference  and  correction. 

Our  Book  shows  almost  at  a glance  that  the  War  of  Se- 
cession was  not  waged  on  a moral  basis;  but  that  the  real 
basis  of  the  war  lay  in  a clash  of  economic  policy  and  political 
and  sectional  antagonisms.  Exchange  teachers  from  France 
and  Great  Britain  have  been  given  this  book,  and  they  have 
gone  back  to  their  own  countries  to  teach,  for  the  first  time, 
the  true  causes  of  the  American  conflict. 

Yours  in  the  work,  Mrs.  Edwin  Robinson,  Chairman. 


TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  FLAGS. 

(At  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  U.  D. 
C.,  a flag  ceremony  is  gone  through  with  three  Confederate 
veterans  as  color  bearers,  and  in  this  ceremony  the  following 
poetic  tribute  to  the  Confederate  flags  is  used.  It  was  com- 
posed by  Mrs.  Frances  Brown  Chase,  Flag  Chairman,  and 
dedicated  to  Atlanta  Chapter.) 

Flags  of  the  South— Confederate  land — 

Valor,  purity,  and  truth  for  which  they  stand, 

We  salute  thee — three  in  one, 

Flags  we  revere,  till  with  traveling  days  we’ve  done. 
Yesteryear,  maidens  fashioned  of  their  silken  frocks  flags  to 
unfold; 

To-day,  their  replica  (our  heritage)  we  still  uphold. 

We  worship  at  our  ancestral  shrine, 

For  who  has  more  right  than  Southern  mankind? 

It’s  a flag  respected  all  over  the  land, 

For  it’s  had  the  guidance  of  God’s  own  hand; 

Into  the  “Great  Beyond”  its  fragrance  goes, 

Its  concept,  its  spiritual  birthright,  our  Heavenly  Father  knows. 


SjiBturiral  irpartnmtt,  1. 1.  <£. 


Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History.-- 
Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 


HISTORICAL  STUDY  FOR  1937. 

General  Topic:  The  Confederate  Congress 

U.  D.  C.  Program  for  June. 

LOUISIANA  SECEDED  JANUARY  26,  1861. 

In  the  Confederate  Congresses,  Louisiana  was  represented 
by  the  following  citizens.  In  giving  this  list  of  names,  the 
letter  “ P”  following  stands  for  Provisional  Congress,  the 
figures  for  first  and  second  congresses: 


Senators:  Edward  Sparrow  (1,  2);  Thomas  J.  Semmes 

(1,  2). 

Representatives:  John  Perkins,  Jr.  (P,  1,  2);  Alexander 
D.  Clouet  (P);  Duncan  F.  Kenner  (P,  1,  2);  Henry  Marshall 
(P,  1);  Charles  M.  Conrad  (P,  1,  2);  Charles  J.  Veillers  (1,  2); 
Lucien  J.  Dupre  (1,  2);  Benjamin  L.  Hodge  (2);  Henry  Gray 
(2). 


C.  OF  C.  PROGRAM,  JUNE. 

Trace  line  of  forces  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  from 
Columbus,  Ky.,  Fort  Donelson  in  Tennessee,  Bowling  Green, 
and  Cumberland  Gap  in  Kentucky.  Describe  camp  life;  if 
possible  get  this  information  from  a real  Confederate  soldier. 

Read  “Uncle  Remus  Addresses  Brother  Wind,”  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  Volume 
V,  2131. 

C.  of  C.  Catechism. 

1.  Did  Mr.  Davis  resign  his  seat  in  the  senate  as  soon  as 
Mississippi  seceded? 

No;  his  State  seceded  on  January  9,  and  he  remained  in 
the  senate  until  January  21,  pleading  for  some  pledge  from 
the  North  that  would  secure  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  South. 

2.  Does  it  appear  from  this  that  he  led  his  people  in  se- 
cession? 

No;  like  General  Lee  he  was  led  by  the  people  of  his  State, 
obeying  their  call  and  believing  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his 
State. 

3.  Who  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Confederate 
government? 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  eminent  in  his  country’s 
history. 

4.  Had  the  Confederate  States  any  other  President  and  Vice 
President? 

No;  Mr.  Davis  was  the  first  and  only  President,  and  there 
was  no  other  Vice  President  than  Mr.  Stephens. 

5.  Where  did  the  first  Congress  of  the  Confederacy  meet? 

At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  February  4,  1861,  and,  on  the 

9th  of  February,  Mr.  David  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent and  inaugurated  on  the  18th  of  February  in  the  Alabama 
Statehouse. 

6.  How  many  Congresses  were  there? 

Three.  The  Provisional  Congress,  and  the  first  and  second 
Permanent  Congresses. 

7.  How  many  capitals  did  the  Confederacy  have? 

Two;  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Richmond,  Va. 

8.  When  and  where  was  the  capital  moved? 

From  Montgomery  to  Richmond  on  May  6,  1861. 

9.  Whom  did  Mr.  Davis  select  or  his  cabinet? 

Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  State;  Leroy  P. 
Walker,  of  Alabama,  Secretary  of  War;  Charles  G.  Memmin- 
ger,  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Stephen 
H.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  Attorney  General;  John  H.  Reagan, 
of  Texas,  Postmaster  General. 

(The  Director  should  be  able  to  give  a brief  biography  of 
these  men.) 

10.  Did  the  Confederacy  have  a flag? 

Yes;  Congress,  on  March  6,  1861,  passed  an  act  adopting 
the  first  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  called  the  “Stars  and  Bars.” 

11.  How  many  stars  had  this  flag  at  this  time? 

Seven,  as  only  that  number  of  States  had  then  seceded; 
but  other  stars  were  added  as  the  other  States  came  into  the 
Confederacy,  until  there  were  thirteen.  There  were  three 
bars,  two  red  and  one  white. 
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Confebecateb  Southern  /Ihemonal  association 


Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson  ....  Recording  Secretary  General 
7909  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Collier  . . Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 


Alabama— Montgomery 

Arkansas— Fayetteville 

Florida — Gainesville. 

Georgia — Atlanta 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green 

Louisiana — New  Orleans 

Maryland 

Mississippi — Greenwood 

Missouri — St.  Louis 

North  Carolina — Asheville. . 
Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City... 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee— Memphis 

Texas — Dallas 

Virginia — Richmond 

West  V irginia — Huntington.. 


Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

....Mrs.J.  Gar  side  Welch 

Mrs.  Towner  R.  Leigh 

. Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 
. .Miss Jeane  D.  Blackburn 

Sirs- James  Dinkins 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

• Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 


Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Harvey 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Mary  Forrest  Bradley,  Editor,  2043  Cowden  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


GREETINGS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

A word  of  greeting  and  appreciation  to  the  Memorial 
Women,  especially  the  large  number  who  were  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  convention  recently  closed  in  Tampa,  and  regret 
that  the  opportunity  of  personal  contact  and  exchange  of 
ideas,  which  gives  impetus  and  fresh  inspiration  and  enlarged 
vision,  was  lost.  Illness  depleted  the  ranks  of  the  official 
family,  and  a number  of  the  most  active  and  beloved  members 
were  sorely  missed.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan  and  Miss  Sue  H. 
Walker,  our  honored  Vice  President  General,  our  faithful  and 
most  honored  and  loved  Chaplain  General,  Giles  B.  Cook, 
were  absent  on  account  of  illness;  our  Treasurer  General, 
from  recent  bereavement;  all  so  loyal  and  true,  caused  gaps  in 
the  rank  and  file  which  overshadowed  the  convention. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  the  convention  was  one  of  the 
largest  yet  held,  and  much  good  was  accomplished. 

Our  Memorial  Day,  which  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  stands  for,  and  whose  women  originated 
and  promulgated  the  idea  and  have  carried  on  these  last  sixty 
years,  was  and  is  being  now  widely  observed  each  year,  and 
it  is  a revelation  to  any  who  may  imagine  that  Southern 
patriotism  is  not  as  strong  and  loyal  to-day  as  ever.  Wonder- 
ful outpourings  of  love  and  loyalty  in  the  long  processions  to 
the  Silent  City  of  the  Dead,  where  rest  our  immortal  heroes, 
attest  more  strongly  than  words  the  devotion  of  the  South 
to  her  heroes.  The  cooperation  of  our  sister  organization,  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  on  Memorial  Day, 
makes  possible  a wider  observance  most  commendable,  and 
the  26th  of  April  and  June  3 will  stand,  as  the  ages  pass, 
dedicated  as  enduring  tribute  of  the  devotion  of  a people  to 
the  heroic  sacrifices  of  her  heroes.  Let  us  plan  far  ahead  and 
endeavor  each  year  to  extend  into  every  town  and  hamlet 
this  testimonial  that  proves  to  the  world  that  they  did  not 
sacrifice  in  vain.  Plant  fresh  flowers  about  their  hallowed 
dust;  keep  these  sacred  mounds  with  tender  care.  Let  us  more 
and  more  seek  to  bring  the  children  under  the  influence  of 
and  in  participation  in  this  custom  so  beautifulyl  planned  and 
sublime  in  its  observance.  Ever  bear  in  mind  our  motto: 
“Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget.” 

Faithfully  yours, 

Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General. 


TAMPA  REUNION  AND  C.  S.  M.  A.  CONVENTION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association,  which  has  met  continuously 
and  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  U.  C.  V.  and  the  S.  C.  V. 
in  convention  for  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  federation,  was 
held  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  April  5-8.  Our  meetings  owe  much  of 
their  success  to  the  privilege  accorded  in  the  beginning  of 
their  convention  life,  the  courtesy  extended  in  holding  our 
annual  meetings  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  veterans 
in  reunion. 

The  welcome,  or  opening,  meeting  had  a most  brilliant 
array  of  speakers.  Dr.  Sumter  L.  Lowry,  chairman  of  the 
Reunion  Executive  Committee,  presided;  Bishop  J.  D.  Wring, 
of  Florida,  gave  the  invocation;  and  addresses  of  welcome  from 
Hon.  Perry  G.  Wall,  Mayor  of  Tampa;  Gen.  M.  D.  Vance, 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.;  Mrs.  St.  John  Alison  Lawton, 
President  General,  U.  D.  C.;  Gen.  Harry  Rene  Lee,  Adjutant 
General,  U.  C.  V. ; Hon.  Lucius  L.  Moss,  Commander  in 
Chief,  S.  C.  V.,  and  Hon.  Carl  W.  Hinton,  in  an  address  on 
the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial;  and  a wonderful  climax  came 
in  a masterly  address  on  "The  Women  of  the  Sixties,”  by  the 
Hon.  Park  Trammel,  ex-governor  and  United  States  Senator 
for  Florida.  Response  was  made  by  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson, 
President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A.  The  Cowboy  Band,  of  Texas, 
and  our  own  Confederate  Choir,  of  Virginia,  rendered  most 
appropriate  selections  of  old  Southern  airs. 

The  presentation  of  a large  bunting  Confederate  flag, 
beautifully  mounted  on  a handsome  pole,  to  Mrs.  A.  McD. 
Wilson,  President  General,  by  Miss  Jessica  Smith,  beloved 
daughter  of  Orren  Randolph  Smith,  and  Color  Bearer  of  the 
U.  C.  V.,  an  honor  given  her  in  recognition  of  her  father’s 
having  designed  the  original  Stars  and  Bars,  was  a happy 
incident  of  the  welcome  meeting.  The  gift  was  an  expression 
of  loyalty  to  all  that  Southern  traditions  stand  for. 

Business  meetings  opened  on  Wednesday  with  approximate- 
ly one  hundred  delegates  in  attendance,  when  committees  were 
appointed  and  welcome  brought  front  local  patriotic  organiza- 
tions. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  convention  adjourned  for  opening 
meeting  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  where  greetings 
were  extended  that  body  by  the  President  General.  The 
members  of  the  convention  were  guests  of  the  city  of  Tampa 
at  a lovely  luncheon  in  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel  at  noon.  In 
the  evening,  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  our  Historian  General, 
gave,  in  the  costume  of  the  sixties,  a delightfully  inspiring 
address  to  a large  audience  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Tampa  Bay 
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Hotel.  After  the  morning  session  on  Thursday,  business  was 
suspended  at  noon  and  the  convention  repaired  in  a body  to 
the  Auditorium  to  unite  with  the  veterans  and  Sons  of 
Veterans  in  the  Memorial  Hour,  when  the  names  of  deceased 
members  of  the  three  organizations  for  the  past  year  are  read 
and  tribute  paid  their  memory.  In  the  poem  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
Frazer  Boyle,  Poet  Laureate  General,  “I  Know  That  My 
Redeemer  Liveth,”  with  violin  obligato;  and  in  the  masterful 
tender  tribute  Hon.  Charles  B.  Parkhill,  with  the  added  selec- 
tions by  the  Confederaet  Choir,  followed  by  Taps,  the  audi- 
ence rose,  spellbound,  and  quietly  left  the  Hall,  filled  with 
memories  of  an  uplifting,  beautiful  hour. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday  was  given  over  to  reports  of 
officers  and  associations,  followed  by  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  coming  three  years  as  follows: 

President  General,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  elected  for  life. 

First  Vice  President  General,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan. 

Second  Vice  President  General,  Miss  Sue  H.  Walker. 

Third  Vice  President  General,  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford. 

Treasurer  General,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight. 

Recording  Secretary  General,  Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson. 

Corresponding  Secretary  General,  Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Collier. 

Poet  Laureate  General,  Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle. 

Auditor  General,  Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross. 

Historian  General,  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  for  life. 

Chaplain  General,  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cook,  for  life. 

Thus  closed  a most  harmonious,  successful  convention. 

On  Friday  morning  the  reunion  closed  with  a mammoth 
parade  that  in  point  of  numbers  eclipsed  preceding  ones.  The 
spirit  of  the  old  South  was  there,  but  the  Rebel  Yell  does  not 
vibrate  as  of  yore,  and  many  an  eye  moistened  with  tears  as 
the  heroes  in  gray  passed  and  many  familiar  faces  were  absent. 
One  especially  missed  was  the  dear  Chaplain  General,  Giles 
B.  Cook,  last  surviving  member  of  General  Lee’s  staff,  who, 
until  the  last  moment  hoped  and  prayed  for  strength  to  join 
the  old  comrades,  but  was  too  feeble  for  the  long  journey. 

In  Memoriam — Mrs.  Emma  T.  Harvey. 

Sunrise  on  the  morning  of  May  9 saw  the  pure  spirit  of  our 
beloved  and  honored  State  President  of  West  Virginia,  and 
President  of  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  of  Huntington, 
take  its  flight  upward  and  into  the  presence  of  her  Lord  and 
Master,  whom  she  so  loved,  and  whose  service  gave  her  such 
great  happiness  and  joy.  What  a vacant  place  she  has  left  in 
the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  friends,  for  her  rare  nature,  gifted 
with  unusual  personal  charm,  drew  to  her  with  magic  cords 
strong  as  steel  not  only  friends  who  saw  her  saintly  graces,  but 
those  who  knew  her  from  afar.  Her  pen  dipped  deep  into  the 
love  that  knew  only  the  creed,  “Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,”  and  who  came  to  know  and  love  her  tenderly  through  a 
mutual  interest  in  all  things  that  pertained  to  her  loved 
Southland.  Her  pen  proved  a tie  binding  to  her  last  day.  To 
her  dear  life  partner,  with  whom  she  had  spent  more  than  the 
golden  anniversary  of  wedded  happiness,  and  who  was  to  the 
end  her  guide  and  inspiration,  our  tenderest  sympathy  and 
our  prayers  to  in  this  hour  of  grief  too  deep  for  words.  May 
the  God  of  peace  be  with  and  comfort  him.  And  to  the  loved 
friends  of  her  Association  we  can  only  say:  “As  you  loved  her, 
carry  on  the  work  in  which  the  deepest  affection  guided  her  to 
honor  the  memory  of  her  own  and  every  Southern  mother.” 
Her  pure  spirit  has  j ust  gone  on  a little  way.  May  we  follow  on 
in  the  way  she  has  led  and  reach  the  goal  where  she  has  gone. 

Sleep  on,  sweet  friend,  until  the  dawning  of  the  morning 
when  we  shall  meet  again.  Many  daughters  have  done  vir- 
tuously, but  thou  excellest  them  all. 

Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General  C.  S.  M.  A. 


A PERFECT  DA  Y. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong,  Oklahoma  State  President, 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  and  President 
of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Association  of  Oklahoma 
City,  sends  an  appreciative  expression  in  the  following:  “Our 
thanks  to  the  good  people  of  Tampa  for  the  delightful  enter- 
tainment during  the  convention  just  held  in  their  city.  What 
a pleasure  to  be  with  our  beloved  President  General,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  Miss  Rutherford,  Miss  Hodgson,  and  other  general 
officers.  An  interesting  convention  was  held,  and  we  made 
our  dear  Mrs.  Wilson  President  General  for  Life,  also  pre- 
sented to  her  a beautiful  lavalliere  with  topaz  setting  in 
appreciation  of  her  wonderful  work  during  the  past  years. 

“Another  happy  event  was  the  making  of  our  much-loved 
and  honored  Miss  Rutherford  Historian  General  for  Life,  when 
she  was  appointed  by  our  President  General  to  assist  her,  as 
Third  Vice  President,  in  the  work. 

“I  appreciate  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  being  re- 
elected of  Oklahoma  and  National  Chairman  of  Textbook 
Committee.  The  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Association  of 
Oklahoma  City  won  the  banner  for  having  the  largest  repre- 
sentation from  any  one  association,  twenty  in  number.  Of 
course,  I felt  proud  of  Oklahoma.  When  our  President 
General  permitted  us  to  place  the  Gold  Star  on  six  of  our 
veterans,  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Gold  Star  Memory 
Book  at  Stone  Mountain,  I had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
putting  this  Gold  Star  on  my  dear  uncle,  Maj.  C.  R.  Scott,  of 
Montgomery,  Tex.,  my  only  living  relative. 

“As  State  President  of  Oklahoma,  I pledge  my  hearty  sup- 
port in  the  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  U.  D.  C. 
Chapters  we  will  endeavor  to  place  Gold  Stars  on  every  living 
Confederate  veteran. 

“And  now  we  come  to  a ‘Perfect  Day’  as  the  close  of  re- 
union week  in  Tampa.  As  guests  of  our  honored  and  much- 
loved Poet  Laureate,  Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  and  her 
charming  sister,  Miss  Phoebe  Frazer,  a delightful  drive  over 
Florida  was  enjoyed  by  our  President  General,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Miss  Jessica  Smith  (Color  Bearer),  Miss  Edith  Pope,  and  the 
writer.  We  were  taken  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  our  veterans 
and  other  visitors  were  being  entertained;  to  Clearwater,  with 
a delicious  luncheon  at  the  Gray  Moss  Inn;  to  Tarpon  Springs, 
with  its  interesting  sponge  industry.  Returning,  we  visited 
the  Memorial  Church  (Universalist),  with  the  magnificent 
paintings  by  the  great  artist,  Innis,  which  replace  the  windows 
blown  out  in  the  great  Florida  storm;  the  wonderful  Rolyat 
Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  with  its  Spanish  architecture;  Snell 
Island,  with  its  statuary  brought  from  Italy;  back  to  Tampa 
across  the  Gandy  Bridge.  Then  to  the  railroad  station,  where 
I started  on  my  visit  to  St.  Augustine  and  Cuthbert,  Ga.  (my 
birthplace),  and  on  to  Oklahoma,  to  face  the  surging  waters  of 
the  flooded  Mississippi  and  other  streams.  May  we  all  meet 
again  in  Little  Rock  for  the  1928  convention.” 


C.  5.  M.  A.  NOTES. 

The  Memorial  Association  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of  which 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan  is  President,  held  a most  interesting  meet- 
ing on  May  4,  when  plans  were  perfected  for  the  observance 
of  Memorial  Day,  June  3.  The  Association  decided  to  present 
Gold  Stars  to  Maj.  Marcus  V.  Crump  and  Capt.  I.  N.  Rainey, 
thus  placing  their  names  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  in  Memorial 
Hall,  Stone  Mountain. 

The  names  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Spillman  and  Col.  Charles  Frazer 
will  be  placed  in  the  Book  of  Memory  as  a tribute  to  their 
interest  in  the  Memorial  Association  in  the  early  days  of  its 
organization. 
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Sons  of  Gonfeberate  Deterans 


Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Commander  in  Chief,  Tampa,  Fla. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C Inspector  in  Chief 

John  A.  Chumbley,  Washington,  D.  C. . . . Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  W:  H.  Scudder,  Mayersville,  Miss Surgeon  in  Chief 

Y.  R.  Beasley,  Tampa,  Fla Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  821  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Historian  in  Chief 

B.  T.  Leonard,  Duncan,  Okla Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  H.  M.  Hall,  Johnson  City,  Tenn Chaplain  in  Chief 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 


Lucius  L.  Moss,  Chairman Lake  Charles,  La. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charlie  M.  Brown Asheville,  N.  C. 

Sumter  L.  Lowry Tampa,  Fla. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J esse  Anthony,  7 Iowa  Circle Washington,  D.  C 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Atlanta,  Ga Army  of  Tennessee 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Quin,  Fort  Payne Alabama 

Dr.  Morgan  Smith,  Little  Rock Arkansas 


John  A.  Lee.  208  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111..  .Central  Division 
Elton  O.  Pillow,  2413  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
Silas  W.  Fry,  245  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Division 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419—20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  3124  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis Missouri 

John  M.  Witt,  Tupelo Mississippi 

J.  D.  Paul,  Washington North  Carolina 

L.  A.  Morton,  Duncan.  Okla Oklahoma 


A.  D.  Marshall,  1804  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle.  Washington 

Pacific  Division. 


Reid  Elkins,  Greenville South  Carolina 

J.  L.  Highsaw,  Memphis Tennessee 

Lon  S.  Smith,  Austin Texas 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke Virginia 

E.  L.  Bell,  Lewisburg West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

S.  C.  V.  Camps. 

The  new  Camps  organized  and  the  membership  of  the  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans  have  almost  doubled  since  1923. 
The  total  Camps  of  the  Divisions  and  the  membership  are  as 
follows: 


Number  of  Camps 


Total  Membership 


Division 

1923  1924 

1925 1926 

1 923 1 

1924 

1925 

192  6 

Alabama 

11 

17 

27 

29 

222 

318 

674 

1,166 

Arkansas 

7 

22 

11 

10 

98 

. 543 

243 

248 

D.  C.  and  Md 

1 

1 

1 

1 

85 

78 

100 

76 

Eastern 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 

100 

200 

112 

Florida 

6 

9 

6 

8 

77 

291 

104 

208 

Georgia 

9 

7 

22 

8 

282 

254 

829 

360 

Kentucky 

5 

6 

5 

7 

58 

78 

140 

144 

Louisiana 

9 

21 

11 

5 

468 

771 

335 

159 

Mississippi 

8 

41 

18 

11 

153 

720 

377 

275 

Missouri 

4 

4 

7 

2 

94 

150 

108 

78 

North  Carolina 

7 

4 

33 

41 

142 

265 

917 

7 15 

Oklahoma 

Pacific 

9 

8 

14 

11 

201 

231 

404 

229 

South  Carolina 

3 

6 

7 

9 

58 

113 

136 

313 

Tennessee 

4 

7 

21 

11 

219 

944 

664 

427 

Texas 

23 

27 

19 

39 

464 

544 

772 

904 

Virginia 

23 

38 

26 

28 

1,403 

1,382 

1,360 

1.4S0 

West  Virginia 

4 

6 

6 

5 

91 

115 

118 

120 

Total 

135 

226 

230 

226 

4, 141 

7 , 066 

7 , 503 

7,036 

Camps  organized:  22  in  1923;  102  in  1924;  94  in  1925;  59 
1926.  Total,  277. 


Camp  Chactieke  Organized. 

On  April  6,  1927,  Camp  Jim  Chachere  No.  778  was  or- 
ganized at  Opelousas,  La.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Nolan,  business 
manager  and  editor  of  the  Clarion  Progress  was  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  Camp.  The  officers  and  members  are: 
Commander,  W.  P.  Cain;  First  Lieutenant  Commander, 
H.  M.  Roberts;  Second  Lieutenant  Commander,  Joe  Rob- 
erts; Adjutant,  David  Hollier;  Treasurer,  Leon  S.  Hass; 
Quartermaster,  Preston  Hollier;  Judge  Advocate,  R.  L. 


Wyble;  Surgeon,  L.  A.  Gindry;  Historian,  Allen  Sandoz; 
Color  Sergeant,  Ned  Opry;  Chaplain,  \Y.  B.  Prescott. 

Richard  Hollier,  Burton  Roberts,  Lester  Roberts,  and  Fred 
Sandoz. 

Report  on  1926  Yearbook. 

The  Minutes  of  the  1926  convention  were  printed  for  the 
first  time  since  1908,  at  the  solicitation  and  request  of  a great 
number  of  Sons. 

Number  of  copies  printed,  5,000;  distributed  to  Sons,  4,200: 
distributed  to  State,  university,  public  and  high  school 
libraries,  500;  books  on  hand,  300.  Total,  5,000. 

Cost  of  5,000  copies  and  envelopes,  etc.,  SI, 067;  postage  on 
4,700  copies  at  4 cents  each,  $1S8;  postage  on  500  copies  which 
were  returned  and  resent,  $20;  $20S.  Total,  $1,275. 

Receipts  from  Yearbook. 

Seventy-nine  members  contributed  for  95  books,  $95;  3 
members  contributed  for  5 books,  $15;  12  members  contrib- 
uted for  thirteen  books,  $26;  95  members  contributed  for 
113  books,  $136. 

One  would  hardly  think  that  so  few  members  were  interested 
in  the  Yearbook.  We  can  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  con- 
tributions received  were  just  about  half  sufficient  to  cover 
postage.  The  cuts  in  the  publication  cost  about  $100,  and 
these  Sons  contributed  only  $8  to  the  book.  If  half  of  the 
present  and  past  general  officers,  Department  Commanders, 
and  Division  Commanders  had  contributed  $1,  this  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  publication. 

1927  Yearbook. 

The  Yearbook  for  1927  will  include  the  Minutes  of  the 
Tampa  convention,  a list  of  all  officers  for  1927,  and  a com- 
plete list  of  the  general  officers,  Department  and  Division 
Commanders  from  1896  to  date. 

The  Executive  Council  has  authorized  the  distribution  of 
the  1927  Yearbook  for  the  price  of  $1.  (Those  who  have 
photographs  therein  are  requested  to  contribute  not  less  than 
$3.)  Only  sufficient  books  will  be  printed  for  persons  who 
remit  in  advance  therefor.  If  you  want  the  1927  Yearbook 
you  are  requested  to  make  application  to  Walter  L.  Hopkins, 
Adjutant  in  Chief  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Law  Building,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Confederate  Pensions. 

Senate  Bill  No.  24,  passed  by  the  Arkansas  legislature 
authorizing  a note  issue  of  $14,000,000,  which  is  expected  to 
double  the  amount  of  benefits  now  being  paid  to  beneficiaries 
of  the  Confederate  pension  bill,  was  signed  recently  by  Gov- 
ernor Martineau. 

Senator  Walter  W.  Raney,  of  Woodruff  County,  author  of 
bill,  Representative  W.  H.  V.  Wahlquist,  of  Fulton  County, 
who  sponsored  it  in  the  House,  and  Gen.  M.  D.  Vance,  Com- 
mander of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  witnessed  the 
signing  of  the  bill. 

The  appropriation  is  to  be  used  over  a period  of  seven  years 
and  will  give  Confederate  soldiers  or  their  widows  monthly 
pension  payments  of  from  $35  to  $50  instead  of  approximately 
$180  payable  each  year. 

Approximately  7,000  Confederate  soldiers  or  their  widows 
will  participate  in  the  fund  provided  by  the  new  pension  act. 
Issuance  and  mailing  of  the  warrants  each  month  will  be  from 
the  office  of  J.  Carroll  Cone,  State  Auditor. 

Senator  Raney  introduced  the  same  bill  in  the  Senate  two 
years  ago,  but  it  was  never  passed  in  the  House,  due  to  a 
crowded  calendar  and  rush  of  bills  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session.  The  note  issue  is  taken  care  of  from  the  annual 
three-mill  State  tax  levy  for  Confederate  pensions. 

WHAT  THE  SOUTH  SHOULD  MEAN  TO  ITS  PEOPLE. 

BY  EDMOND  R.  WILES,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,  COMMANDER  ARMY 
TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  DEPERTMENT,  S.  C.  Y. 

The  South  occupies  a unique  and  distinctive  place  in  his- 
tory, not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  only  country,  some  one  has  noted,  that  celebrates 
a defeat.  The  sentiments,  traditions,  and  burning  love  for 
native  land  is  just  as  alive  to-day  in  the  hearts  of  its  people 
as  in  any  period  of  its  history.  There  is  little  of  sectional 
animosity  manifested  by  the  descendants  of  the  defenders  of 
the  South — not  so  much  as  is  sometimes  employed  by  those 
outside  its  borders. 

The  South  has  covered  itself  with  glory  in  every  crisis 
through  which  this  country  has  passed,  dating  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  down  to  the  World  War.  The  records 
show  that  in  the  last  war  a Southern  division  composed  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  troops  made  the 
farthest  advances  on  the  French  front  and  were  awarded  the 
greatest  number  of  medals  for  individual  acts  of  heroism. 

The  conspicuous  part  enacted  by  Southerners  in  the  forma- 
tive period  of  our  history,  by  such  men  as  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  others,  should  be  the  pride  of  every  true 
Southerner. 

The  society  known  as  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
organized  in  Richmond,  Va.,  thirty-one  years  ago,  has  as  its 
purpose,  first,  the  procuring  of  historic  relics  and  data  from 
which  a true  history  of  the  War  between  the  States,  that 
would  reflect  the  correct  events  leading  up  to  and  transpiring 
during  this  period,  might  be  written;  second,  to  perpetuate 
and  foster  the  traditions  and  sentiments  peculiar  to  our 
people;  third,  to  honor  for  all  time  the  memory  of  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  and  the  cause  for  which  thousands  of  them 
gladly  lay  down  their  lives  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Manassas, 
Chickamauga,  Vicksburg,  and  others,  and  to  erect  monu- 
ments and  memorials  commemorating  their  valor.  Such 
valor  was  never  displayed  against  such  overwhelming  odds 
through  such  a long  period  of  time. 

Our  organization  does  not  indorse  sectional  strife  or  keeping 
alive  animosities  that  would  tend  to  alienate  the  two  sections 


of  our  great  country.  A movement  set  in  motion  at  the  last 
reunion  has  as  its  purpose  the  erection  of  suitable  and  fitting 
memorials  over  the  old  negroes  of  the  South  who  remained 
true  to  their  “white  folks,”  whose  care  was  instrusted  to 
them  by  their  masters.  There  is  not  recorded,  so  far  as  this 
writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  a single  instance  where  they 
proved  untrue  to  their  trust  or  offered  violence  to  their 
charges. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans is  about  the  same  as  the  military  maintained  during  the 
War  between  the  States.  There  are  three  departments:  The 
Department  of  Northern  Virginia,  the  Department  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  These  Depart- 
ments are  composed  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  with  a 
few  additions.  For  example,  there  are  large  Camps  in  New 
York  City,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Baltimore,  Seattle,  and 
San  Francisco. 

Arkansas  has  a total  of  eleven  camps  in  good  standing,  with 
the  Robert  C.  Newton  Camp,  No.  197,  of  Little  Rock,  as  the 
banner  camp,  numbering  in  membership  around  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  The  objective  for  the  past  several  years  in 
Arkansas  has  been  to  erect  suitable  monuments  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Arkansas,  a State  Memorial  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  the  State  in  the  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park, 
on  ground  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  noticeable  of  late  years,  however,  that  we  have  been 
going  to  the  North  to  choose  our  characters  for  essays  in 
public  schools,  for  which  prizes  are  offered  by  Northern 
societies;  that  frequently  we  name  our  school  buildings  for 
men  of  note  of  the  North,  our  highways,  etc.  This  may  be 
all  right  if  we  mix  in  some  of  our  own  people  for  these  honors. 
But  let  us  by  all  means  keep  their  names  bright  and  fresh 
before  our  young  people  as  well  as  others.  Why  not  choose 
from  the  gallery  of  famous  Southerners  the  names  of  Lee, 
Davis,  Jefferson,  Beauregard,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention?  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  these  being  honored  else- 
where than  in  the  South.  Why  not  honor  our  own  people? 


A VOLUME  OF  CONFEDERATE  LETTERS. 

To  Readers  of  the  Veteran:  I am  preparing  a volume  of 
“Confederate  Letters,”  which  will  reveal  as  many  aspects  as 
possible  of  the  Southern  life  and  spirit  during  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  and  just  before  and  after.  It  will  not  be 
partisan  in  nature,  but  an  honest  and  unshrinking  presenta- 
tion of  conditions  as  they  were.  Of  course,  it  will  include  big, 
spectacular  events.  But  it  will  also  portray  faithfully  the 
everyday  problems,  struggles,  and  hopes  of  people  of  all 
classes — the  soldiers  at  the  front  or  in  prison,  the  surgeons 
and  the  nurses  in  hospitals,  the  women  on  plantations,  the 
children,  the  slaves  (and  those  who  had  charge  of  slaves), 
refugees  from  the  war  zone,  inhabitants  of  areas  raided  or 
overrun.  In  short,  my  purpose  is  to  bring  before  readers  of 
to-day  a composite  and  accurate  picture  of  that  period  of 
suffering  and  conflict. 

In  doing  this  I shall  not  use  words  of  my  own,  but  shall 
make  selections  from  letters  and  diaries  written  at  the  time. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  Southern  families  have  preserved 
such  material.  Thousands  of  other  families  have  mislaid  or 
destroyed  it,  so  that  it  is  lost  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  history. 
I wish  to  examine  all  the  material  I can  which  is  still  in 
private  hands  and  which  has  not  already  been  published. 

As  the  son  of  a Confederate  cavalry  officer,  I am  making 
this  a labor  of  love  and  I,  therefore,  cannot  buy  material. 
But  I will  pay  postage  both  ways  on  anything  sent  me  for 
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examination,  will  copy  such  parts  as  I can  use,  and  will  return 
it  safely  to  the  owner. 

If  my  book  is  to  be  as  vivid  and  complete  as  it  should  be, 
I must  have  the  cooperation  of  many  different  people.  A 
large  number  with  whom  I have  had  personal  touch  have 
aided  me  most  generously.  May  I now  have  the  voluntary 
help  of  every  reader  of  this  notice?  Will  you  send  me  anything 
you  have  in  the  way  of  old  letters,  diaries,  or  other  documents? 
Will  you  speak  in  my  behalf  at  the  next  meeting  of  your 
Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.  or  other  organization?  Please  do  not 
refrain  from  sending  me  material  because  you  think  it  too 
humble.  A simple  account  of  some  homely  matter  may  be 
exactly  what  I need  to  round  out  a picture. 

Until  July  15,  send  material  to  me  in  care  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  Thereafter,  I shall  travel  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  in  behalf  of  the  book,  but  after  September  15,  I 
can  be  reached  at  2647  Cedar  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Please  act  as  soon  as  possible.  And  please  remember  that 
you  must  take  the  lead  if  your  material  is  to  be  of  any  use  in 
the  common  cause.  Will  you  do  your  part,  and  at  once? 

In  appreciation.  Garland  Greever. 


A BELOVED  VETERAN. 

BY  MASON  BLANKENSHIP. 

Gilmer  Calhoun  Greer  was  born  April  6,  1844,  seven  miles 
west  of  Union  S.  C.,  in  the  home  where  he  now  lives  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he 
enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  on 
August  20,  1861,  at 
Yorkville,  S.  C.,  and 
was  mustered  into 
Company  A,  W.  H. 

McCorkle,  captain, 

12th  South  Carolina 
Regiment,  Maxy 
Gregg’s  Brigade.  He 
was  first  sent  to  the 
camp  of  instruction 
at  Lightwood  Knot 
Springs,  seven  miles 
f ro  m Columbia, 
where  he  drilled  for 
two  months.  H e 
had  measles  and  was 
sent  home,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  able 
went  back  to  the 
army  and  joined  the 
command  at  Poco- 
taligo, 

lie  was  in  the  fight  at  Port  Royal  Ferry,  then  guarded  the 
coast,  drilled,  and  lived  the  life  of  a real  soldier  until  he  was 
rushed  to  Richmond  for  the  Seven  Days  fight.  He  fought  all 
of  the  first  day,  marched  all  night,  and  was  in  the  fight  the 
next  day  until  about  night,  when  he  received  a flesh  wound 
in  his  right  arm;  was  then  sent  home  on  furlough.  As  soon 
as  able,  he  rejoined  the  command  at  Culpeper  Courthouse, 
Va.;  was  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  volunteered 
with  one  other  member  of  Company  A in  a battalion  of 
sharpshooters  to  go  on  the  march  to  Gettysburg,  reaching 
there  July  1.  He  was  in  the  first  two  days'  fight,  but  July 
3 he  was  wounded  seriously  in  the  right  shoulder,  and  left 
on  the  battle  field  for  dead.  He  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Davis's  Island,  twenty-five  miles  from  New 
York.  Two  months  later  he  was  exchanged  and  taken  to  a 


hospital  in  Richmond,  where  he  remained  four  months  and  re- 
turned home  January  8,  1864,  not  being  fit  for  duty.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  retired  list,  after  reporting  to  headquarters  in 
Richmond.  Mr.  Greer  was  eighty-three  years  of  age,  April  6, 
1927,  and  is  remarkable  in  mental  and  physical  vigor.  He  is 
dearly  beloved  in  his  home  county,  and  is  called  “Uncle”  by 
all  who  know  him. 


IS  DAVIS  A TRAITOR? 

(Republished  under  title  “The  War  between  the  States.”) 

This  little  book,  published  in  1866,  was  written  as  a defense 
of  secession.  Its  presentation  of  the  subject  is  so  fine  that  it 
is  still  in  demand,  and  a few  years  ago  it  was  republished  under 
the  title  of  “The  War  between  the  States.”  In  his  preface 
the  author  states:  “The  sole  object  of  this  work  is  to  discuss 
the  right  of  secession  with  reference  to  the  past  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  South  for  loyalty  and  to  wipe 
off  the  charges  of  treason  and  rebellion  from  the  names  and 
memories  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  all  who  fought  or 
suffered  in  the  great  war  of  coercion.  The  present  work  aims 
to  show  that  however  those  illustrious  heroes  may  have  been 
aspersed  by  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices,  and  the  passions 
of  the  hour,  they  were  nevertheless  perfectly  loyal  to  truth, 
justice,  and  the  Constitution  of  1787  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  Fathers.  The  calm  and  impartial  reader  will,  it 
is  believed,  discover  therein  the  ground  on  which  the  South 
may  be  vindicated.” 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  “Explanatory  Preface” 
by  Sophia  Bledsoe  Herrick,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bledsoe,  in  which 
she  tells  how  and  why  the  book  was  written: 

“Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe  had  been  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1830.  He  was  there  with  both  Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert 
E.  Lee,  though  not  a classmate  of  either.  While  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Mississippi  his  relations 
with  Davis  were  maintained  with  great  cordiality.  He  was 
not  in  favor  of  secession,  but  with  the  call  for  her  quota  of 
75,000  men  from  Virginia  to  enter  the  Federal  army,  he,  like 
Lee  and  other  Virginians,  felt  that  he  could  not  ally  himself 
with  the  enemies  of  his  State,  so  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army,  receiving  the  title  of  colonel;  but  he  was  preeminently 
a student  and  a scholar,  not  a soldier.  Later,  President 
Davis  gave  him  a position  in  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  his 
title  being  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  War,  and  his  duties  those  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Later  on,  in  a consultation  be- 
tween Davis  and  Lee,  it  was  decided  that  the  greatest  service 
he  could  render  to  the  seceded  States  would  be  to  write  a 
constitutional  history,  which  should,  if  the  facts  were  made 
clear,  justify  the  South  in  the  right  to  secede.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  access  to  the  debates  in 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  of  the  individual  States  then  constituting  the  Union. 
The  necessary  documents  were  not  to  be  found  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  go  to  Eng- 
land to  study  there  in  the  British  Museum.” 

Dr.  Bledsoe  made  a stay  of  several  years  in  England,  and 
the  book  was  published  after  his  return  in  1866.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  then  a prisoner  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  in  peril  of 
his  life,  so  he  gave  the  book  the  title  of  “ Is  Davis  a Traitor?” 
though  he  had  intended  using  what  was  given  as  the  subtitle 
of  the  book.  The  material  he  had  brought  to  light  in  the  book 
was  most  helpful  to  Charles  O’Connor,  chief  counsel  for  Mr. 
Davis,  in  his  preparation  of  the  defense. 

Under  a new  title,  “The  War  between  the  States,”  the 
book  was  republished  by  the  J.  P.  Bell  Company,  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  from  whom  it  can  still  be  procured  at  one  dollar. 
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“OLD  GLORY'S ” DEBUT 

The  first  time  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  used  has  been  ascertained  by  War 
Department  historians  at  the  request  of 
historical  societies.  The  flag  flew  for 
the  first  time  over  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y., 
August  2,  1777. 

The  necessity  for  making  the  flag 
when  the  enemy  invested  the  garrison 
was  found  described  in  a volume,  “A 
Narrative  of  the  Military  Actions  of 
Col.  Marinue  Willett,”  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  fort.  It  reads:  “The  fort. had 
never  been  supplied  with  a flag.  The 
necessity  of  having  one  had,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy,  taxed  the  invention 
of  the  garrison  a little,  and  a decent 
one  was  soon  contrived. 

“The  white  stripes  were  cut  out  of 
ammunition  shirts;  the  blue  out  of  the 
camulet  cloak  taken  from  the  enemy  at 
Peekskill,  while  the  red  stripes  were 
made  of  different  pieces  of  stuff  pro- 
cured from  one  and  another  of  the  gar- 
rison.”— National  Tribune. 


J.  P.  Marrs,  of  Fayetteville,  Tenn., 
writing  in  the  interest  of  his  mother,  the 
widow  of  Marcus  Marrs,  a Confederate 
soldier  who  served  under  Captain  Cald- 
well, of  Russellville,  Ky.,  but  he  does 
not  know  the  company  and  regiment. 
The  last  known  of  Captain  Caldwell 
he  was  living  in  Atlanta,  and  possibly 
some  one  who  served  under  him  or  who 
knew  of  his  service  can  give  the  informa- 
tion desired. 


Mrs.  Robert  E.  Yorke,  granddaugh- 
ter of  Reuben  Crawford  and  Andrew 
Manning,  who  enlisted  with  Virginia 
forces  from  near  Princeton  (now  West 
Virginia),  is  anxious  to  establish  their 
records  so  that  she  can  join  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  An- 
drew Manning  died  during  the  war  of 
sickness,  and  the  report  is  that  he  was 
buried  at  sea;  Reuben  Crawford  sur- 
vived the  war  and  lived  at  Princeton 
for  many  years,  but  all  his  war  papers 
were  stolen,  and  the  family  has  nothing 
on  his  record.  It  is  thought  that  Rev. 
Tyler  Frazier,  who  served  with  him, 
could  give  some  information  of  his 
service,  and  she  will  appreciate  hearing 
from  Mr.  Frazier,  or  from  anyone  who 
knows  where  he  is  now  living. 


Information  is  wanted  concerning  the 
Confederate  service  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
Downing,  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ky. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  captured  and 
imprisoned  for  a time  at  Altoona,  111. 
After  the  war  he  removed  to  Missouri 
and  died  there.  Please  address  Mrs. 
Josephine  M.  Turner,  307  Hillcrest 
Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Anyone  having  a copy  of  Colonel 
Oates’s  book  on  “The  War  between  the 
Union  and  the  Confederacy,”  for  sale, 
will  confer  a favor  by  addressing  this 
office,  stating  price  wanted.  The  book 
is  now  out  of  print. 


THE  WASTE  OF  WAR. 

Government  efficiency  in  business  is 
thus  emphasized  by  Congressman  Wil- 
liam R.  Wood,  of  Indiana: 

“During  the  war  the  United  States 
government  contracted  for  41,000,000 
pairs  of  shoes — thirteen  pairs  for  each 
of  the  3,500,000  men  in  the  army. 

“It  bought  945,000  saddles  for  its 
86,000  cavalry  horses — eleven  saddles 
per  horse.  In  addition,  every  horse 
was  supplied  with  seven  halters,  four 
horse  brushes,  three  horse  covers,  and 
five  nose  bags. 

“For  the  officers  there  were  purchased 

712.510  sets  of  spur  straps,  or  thirty- 
six  sets  for  each;  and  for  the  men  149,- 

456.511  bread  cans,  or  forty-nine  cans 
per  man. 

“It  expended  $176,000,000  in  nitrate 
plants,  picric  acid  plants  and  coke 
ovens,  and  produced  nothing. 

“It  spent  $116,000,000  for  poison 
gas  and  obtained  no  gas. 

“It  spent  $127,661,000  for  docks  and 
terminals  at  which  no  ship  ever  docked. 

“It  spent  $200,000,000  on  powder 
plants,  and  produced  no  powder. 

“ It  spent  $1,051,511,000  for  airplanes, 
and  there  was  never  a fighting  machine 
delivered  in  France. 

“It  ordered  2,288  ships,  of  which  only 
four  hundred  and  fifty  were  delivered 
before  the  armistice.  Nearly  two 
thousand  were  delivered  in  the  latter 
part  of  1919  and  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  were  delivered  in  1920. 
The  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
was  $4,000,000,000.” — Exchange. 


John  Amar  Shismanian,  of  Exeter, 
Calif.,  is  interested  in  getting  some  in- 
formation on  the  war  record  of  his 
grandfather,  James  Morrison  McClel- 
land, of  Lexington,  Ky.,  who  was  a 
prisoner  at  Camp  Chase;  served  under 
Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith.  He  was  known 
for  his  cheerful  spirit  and  was  called 
“ Uncle  Tad.” 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Montgomery,  503  Good- 
win Avenue,  Anniston,  Ala.,  wants  a 
copy  of  the  song,  words  and  music,  of 
“Do  They  Love  Us  Still  in  Dixie,” 
and  will  appreciate  hearing  from  anyone 
having  this  song  for  sale  or  knowing 
where  it  can  be  procured. 


“I  cannot  get  along  without  you. 
Most  valuable  and  interesting  publica- 
tion,” writes  Capt.  Wilie  Jones,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  2.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 


gmr-  PRICE,  81.30  EACH  -83 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO 

Attalla,  Ala. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  DIXIE 

T TPON  the  Daughters  of  the  South  devolves  an  obligation  as  sacred  as  high 
^ heaven — an  obligation  to  keep  ever  before  her  children  the  lofty  ideals  or 
chivalry  for  which  the  South  has  always  stood.  It  is  she  alone  who  must  in- 
still in  them  a reverence  for  the  heroic  men  and  for  the  patriotic  memories  of 
a ‘storm-cradled  nation.’  The  broadest  duty  to  her  country  demands  this  serv- 
ice at  her  hands.  As  the  divinely  appointed  guardian  and  teacher  of  the  young, 
it  is  to  her  that  the  youth  of  the  South  must  look  for  instruction.” 

“AMPLITUDE  of  KNOWLEDGE”  for  a vital  duty 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  Daughter  of  the  South  to  inculcate  Southern  truths  at  the 
home  fireside;  and  to  supply  her  with  the  necessary  means  for  performing  this  task  with 
thoroughness  the  LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  has  been  provided.  It 
should  appeal  to  her  as  no  other  work  has  ever  done  or  can  ever  do.  Why?  Because  it 
reflects  the  innermost  soul  of  the  South.  It  reveals  the  wealth  of  thought,  of  sentiment, 
and  of  character  by  which  the  Cavalier  race  has  ever  been  distinguished.  It  constitutes 
the  fullest,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  complete  defense  of  our  people  which  has  ever 
been  made  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  There  is  no  sinister  sectionalism  reflected,  our 
thoughts  are  centered  on  sectionalism  as  it  relates  to  home  and  interest  and  affection  for 
one’s  neighbors.” 


LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE,  within  its  seventeen  volumes,  by  each 
of  its  8,000  pages,  furnishes  history,  traditions  pressed  through  its  Literature.  It  should 
become  the  treasure  of  each  household,  the  beacon  light  for  our  children,  and  does  per- 
petuate the  contributions  of  the  South  in  American  letters. 

FILL  OUT  AND  _MAJL_TO-DAY  FOR  OFFER  TO  THE  yETE RAW’S  READERS 

THE  MARTIN  & HOYT  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  P.  O.  Box  986,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Please  mail  prices,  terms,  and  description  of  the  LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  to 

Name 

Mailing  Address 


